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WwW f Y which originally filled th tl Spat \ be I tisapt tocrack the plastering. and when it leaks 
ater or our compressed into the upper half t ty sure to do) your house ts tlooded. Just one 
ee] When the tank is two-thirds full of water, all t! t—_ 
C tr H air will be compressed into th r hird t ithe house, because the tank is 
oun pA ome At this point there will be a press f ty : : * aromeggety enter go Dacia 
pounds, under ordinary con “cefiomg Berry art ay oe 
You may have all the conveniences of a c/‘y An average pressure of 40 | : 
water supply in your country or suburban home. tained under ordinary conditions : r in winter, 
You may have an abundant supply of water, * pepe hace =~ Service pipes it 90 feet. tion from fire, 
delivered under strong pressure to the bathroom, bis a thorough Seyret minor ag Sui tone a iter 
kitchen, laundry, barn, garden, lawn, or wherever The Kewanee Sut t repairs 
you want it. this principal successfull Vv in suj g ntry water problem completely 
This is all accomplished by the Aewanee ae = Speen, Te intaeintueeeu. 
System. Over 5,000 Kewanee Outfit "I s 
With the Kewanee System you may have even * tits are comf 
more than a City service, because it will provide The old style elevated or grav : in its If cannot give vou a water 
soft water for the bath, toilet and laundry, and sn ee emeanane ieee & ee 
you will have absolute five protection. percentage of the newer and y | . g—a > systen 
With the Kewanee System all these conven- being equipped with the A é 
iences are yours, without a penny for water tax. ssa wate! 98 eee ee ee 
The Kewanee System is easily explained; it cnalenenn ye Soke wally: re made in sizes suited to the smallest 
consists simply of having a Kewanee Pneumat.c Now, to give the necess I Decades, Pp Bete ferh ree 
Zank \ocated in your cellar or buried in the and seevice, the elevated tank 1 i Rin. A, which atine deames of Secic 
ground, This is expensive, unsightly and mention Ho USE BEAUTIFt 
The water from your own well or cistern or _ The water freezes in wint 
other source, is pumped into the Kewanee Tank. a geetees, See eens a a KI VANE E WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 
When the tank is half full of water, the air protection. whe Dra Kewanee, Illinois 
JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL | I e book are well chosen and_ the 
The Best Furniture Book Most books dealing with t! I ; I rearrange well in the space 
CALLED have been unwieldy in siz pel dmirably adap ed to its purpose 
HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE sive for the purse of the averag ntroduction to a fascinating and 
of the kind. It is, there study It is, moreover, a pleas 
BY MAIL $1.74 one welcomes a slender bu pre ¢ olume and eminently readable. — It 
ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL hensive volume by Virginia R H eed and ean hardly fail to be found 
REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO toric Styles in Furni 











FROM HOUSE AND GARDEN 





) published many books on fur 


Aire you going to build ? a Sad, 


abinet-maker’s 





M Robie’s work, just issued, oceu- 

F you intend to build or even to rent, THE House Beaurirvt will lace of its own. “It is, in effect, a 
enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to medieval times to our own days, in 
eader may find a sufficiently adequate 

your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe Hous: n with ample illustrations from photo- 


' e various “stvles’’ of the interior 
BeauTiruL—because, as one said: 
iture book without extraneous matter 


“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; nged for ready reference. To one 


they recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the for instruction and approaching the sub- 
practical side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish ( time, Miss Robie’s book may be 
everyone would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” ed as a safe and sufficient counselor, pro- 





verv moderate cost. 
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Chicago, 
Vacation Trip Milwaukee é» 
In Wisconsin and Michigan and Pail St. Paul Railway 


throughout Minnesota are 
y, hundreds of ideal lake 
resorts, easily 
and quickly 

” reached 

by the 





Oconomowoc, Delavan, Lake Geneva, 
Minocqua, Minnetonka and many others are 
described in beautiful 56-page book, sent for 6 cents 
postage. 








Low rates every day this 
“as summer. Folders free 
It 





F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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ing a great number of subscribers. 
make interesting reading—even for those who 
are not seeking particular pieces. 


space — $5.00 an inch each insertion. 
than one-half inch accepted — $2.50 each insertion. 








HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


E are constantly receiving letters from 
Houses ‘BEAUTIFUL subscribers asking 
where they can dispose of odd pieces 


of furniture, china, silver, Sheffield 


plate, and so forth, and where they can find 
other odd pieces. This department is estab- 
lished as a means of intercommunication between 
our readers. There is probably no housekeeper who 
would not be glad to sell or exchange some part of 
her house furniture for something else that she needs 
more. And at the same time she may wish to find 
a clock or a highboy to go with what she now has. 
Tse House Bravtirut editors are not always in 


@ position to say just where things can be exchanged 
or sold and this department should result in satisfy- 
It should also 


We have placed a merely nominal price on the 
Nothing less 


If readers will send photographs of objects they 
wish to dispose of, we will make half-tone cuts free 


of charge provided they use not less than two inch 
space. 
ments. 
the subscriber or they may have answers sent 
in care of THe House Breautirut Readers’ Ex- 
change. 


Remittance must accompany all advertise- 
Announcements may bear the name of 


All copy, pictures, and communications 
should be addressed to Tae House BErauTiIFUL 
Readers’ Exchange, Republic Building, Chicago. 





pitchers or a Canton tea-caddy? 
ing historical china and want a New York City Hall 
or Harvard College plate? 


OLD CHINA © 


D° you want a Lowestoft tea-set or some Chelsea 
figures? Are you hunting for copper luster 
Are you collect- 


The price of announce- 
ments in this department is much lower than our 


regular rates — merely $5.00 an inch each insertion. 


Address all communications, pictures, and copy to 


Tue House Beavutirut Readers’ Exchange, Re- 
public Building, Chicago. 





Prints. 


ANTED OLD BOWLS -— English, Korean, 
Chinese, and Japanese. Will exchange 
China, Pewter, Copper, Brass, and Japanese 
Address The House Beautiful Readers Ex- 

change No. 7; Republic Bldg., Chicago. 





BOCK SHOP, Sewick_Ley, 


want an Empire table or sofa? 
dispose of any pieces of furniture that you don’t 
need and secure in exchange something that you 
want. 
$2.50 for one-half inch each insertion. 





PANISH PLATE—Containing initials of 
Ferdinand and Isabel, $45.00. THE 


PENN. 








OLD FURNITURE 


H* you a sideboard or a chair o1 a four-post 
bed you wish to sell or exchange? Do you 
You can probably 


The price of space is merely nominal — 
Half-tone 





cuts will be made free of charge when not less thar 


two inches is used. 
communications to THe Houss Brautirut'Rea 
ers’ Exchange, Republic Building, Chicago 


SILVER PEWTER ete. 


H* you a pewter porringer to dispose 
Do you want Sheffield c 
Have you any old mezzotints that 
change for something else? Do y 
prints? The price of annou 
nominal — $2.50 for one-half 
All copy, pictures, and c: 
addressed to Toe Housr Brautirt 
change, Republic Building, Chicago 


asters or candlestick 
yu want Japanes 
ncements 


inch each inserti 





Address all copy, pictures, and 
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1S mer iy 


mmun lications should bs 
L Reade 2rs’ Ex 





Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MFG. CO. 


TENAFLY, N. J. 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, 20 EAST 21ST STREET 
Send for Samples, Dept. 2 














“From the han 


Dorothy Manners R U G Ss 
Hand-Woven 
Masterpieces of colc 
harmonize perfectly wit I 
Beautiful and artistic effects f 
The work of craftsmen skilled i 
ing. Substantial, inexpe nsiv 
from 2x3 feet at $1 to 12 feet at $3 
Write for booklet that tells t I Mar 
Hand-Woven Rugs and Carpets, Port ( 
Table Covers. 
SPECIAL OFFER: We » la 
rug, in blue, green or pink pre 
the U. S., on receipt of $3.00. 


THE OLD COLONY WEAVERS 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 














Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


De you want everything pr the n ve apers, 


and trade press of the United States on any ¢ ilar subject 
nd us your order, describing what y want us to clip, en 
close $3. oo, and we will send y« ir service for one en 


ing you daily or weekly al! clippings f 
United States Press Clients Reveen 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 











DECORA 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, Genera} 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 








ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 





MRS. ALISON LAING 


ESSEX. MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTISTIC INTERIOR FURNISHER 
CONSULTING DECORATOR 


made for all Interior Work. 
of Country Houses, 


ANTIQUES: Furniture, Silver and China 


A Specialty made 














——$_———_. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bidg, 


* CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 





Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and —— furnished 








F OR SUMMER Qt —— bea tad FOR CAMPS AND 
UNTRY HOUSES 
terns of iron for living room or oun h. Candle sticks in 


if otl =A be and- — things. 
Orde on by mail 


| 
| 
nt 

CHE MOHAWK CRAFTS SHOP, Schenectady. N.Y. 





Descriptive list on te} | 











hall . 
| | Beautiful Homes 
Send for our fine port. 
folio of photographs o 
low cost homes, well 
planned, practical andar 
tistic. They have no supe 
riors. Postpaid 2$c silver. 


KNAPP & WEST, Architects) © 











Dep't H. B. 
Colman Bidg. SEATTLE,T.84 

















tilators. 


Physicians often prescribe change of air. 
places, excellent in sickness. 
Send for our catalogue illustrating BRICK 
= MANTELS. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Com 
"pany, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Put in fire 
They are the best ven: 











Mr. E.S. Child, Architect 
new edition of © Colon | Houses ” for 19 
descriptions, estimates, and y drawn pe 
in clearness, and in its va t wk ntend t 
home, it is unlike any other pu I 
Price of new 1906 edition of ‘ 
express prepaid $2.00 
A volume containing a!! of lesigt wn 
together with a selectior 1 of the most attract t 
issues of ‘‘ Colonial Houses,” has been prepare 
prepaid. $5.00. Address 








COLONIAL HOUSES FOR oer tae HOMES,” 


“?< = Hous 


1906 








E. S. CHILD, Architect, 17 State Street, New York City 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


or 








The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 


detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several room:, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAutTiFuL. But it is 

to charge a small fee for detailed plans for an 
entire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be 
sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. a : 
* The editor begs that questions be as concise as ssible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of sender should be written on plans and letters. 


A FAULTY DINING-ROOM 

Please give me suggestions for improving our 
dining-room The wall is Fey brown above 
chair rail, red below, and ceiling is red; oak wood- 
work filled medium dark. We are considering 
wainscoting the room in oak rather high, and fin- 
ishing all the oak with water solution of bichro- 
mate of potash followed by oil. giving a dark warm 
brown. Furniture will be ultimately mahogany, 
for which we have a fair start, with old sideboard 
and china closet. Please give general advice as 
well as specific suggestions on the following: 

1 How high shall wainscot be? It will be 
paneled. Horizontal lines of room are bad. Note 
that plan shows hardly two things on a level. 
What color shall we paint wall above wainscot, 
and ceiling. Doors, of which there are many, are 
now painted ivory. What curtains at windows 
and at doorway into library? I. 8. 

Your dining-room is undoubtedly faulty in con- 
struction, inasmuch as so few of the openings are 
onalevel. The room would be far better from an 
architectural standpoint if both doors and windows 
were on a line. The present decorative scheme is 
heavy, but the one under contemplation is ex- 
cellent. In order to make a certain unity of line 
we would suggest a wainscot high enough to be on 
a level with the doors opening into the halls and 
the porch, which we judge, from your sketch, to 
have the same elevations 

Above the wainscot, and covering the ceiling, use 
a deep yellow, either paint or stain. The doors, 
of course, should be finished like the rest of the 
woodwork. Should you prefer a colonial treat- 
ment, the doors could be stained mahogany and 
the rest of the woodwork, including the wainscot, 
painted ivory white. Such a scheme gives an ex- 
cellent setting for mahogany furniture. But we 
would not care to advocate this plan without know- 
ing more of the house. If the general interior trim 
is oak, stained, the woodwork treated as you have 
planned, will be better. Mahogany furniture goes 
very well with a brown stain, particularly if the 
pieces are the brownish mahogany, ‘rather than 
the reddish purple, now happily less fashionable 
than a few years ago 

Curtains, with a brown trim, would better be a 
single hanging of brown and yellow madras, with 
plain brown portiéres. If you use a white trim 
we would suggest colonial net and over-curtains of 
plain yellow, and plain yellow portieres. 


RUGS AND CURTAINS 

Will you kindly give me a few suggestions as 
to color of walls in my new house? Large recep- 
tion-room and library nook finished in birch, stained 
brown, Opening into parlor, finished in mahogany. 
Sliding doors into dining-room finished in weath- 
ered oak with plate rail seven feet high and picture 
molding joining ceiling and wall. — 

Furniture in dining-room to match woodwork. 
I have beautiful German Axminister rug, in soft 
ted, with a great deal of yellow in it. Could I 
have yellow or orange walls here? I have a large 

ilton rug, green ground, for parlor, with mahogany 
furniture upholstered in green to match rug. 
Would moss-green be effective here? 











Pratt Sofa, No. 54 


Authentic Colonial Furnishing 


I am not a so-called antique dealer (who usually sells merely Ante-Bellum 
junk) but make authentic reproductions from priceless pedigree museum originals, 


by Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite. 


Also, I have made a loving life-study of the histories and values of these, so 
that coming from my shop these pieces have the stamp Of authenticity and per- 


sonal research. 


If you are collecting, let me know in what pieces you are especially inter- 


ested, and I will send you pictures, prices, etc. 


I also make a feature of furnishing a room or house complete, and show copies 
of antique wall papers, furniture coverings and curtain stuffs. 

If you will send me a rough plan of your room I will offer suggestions and 
No obligation, to purchase, on your part—no importunity on 


colour schemes. 


mine. Write for my booklet. 


~ 





CLIFFORD M. CROSSLEY 


SUITE 1829, LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Decorator and Furnisher 
in the English Periods 























THE WONDER IS 


so cheaply and which makes sweeping a pleasure instead of a positive drudgeiy. 
We cannot tell in a small advertisement all the comforts a 


BISSELL 


will bring you, but briefly, it will do your sweeping in one quarter of the time 
the corn broom requires, and with 95 per cent less eftort. 
brightens and preserves your carpets and rugs, and will last longer than fifty 
Makes no noise, can be used in the sick room, cleans deeply 


Price $2.50 to $5.00. Sold by all 


corn brooms. 
and thoroughly. 

The name BISSELL marks the genuine. 
first-class dealers. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept A. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
rat OF MUSIC 2-2: 











Eve 
The 


A steady 
Conservatory into agreat organization, and itis now the 
largest and best equipped school of music in America. 


themselves worth more to the student than the cost of 
tuition. 


musicians. 
For year book address. 


neat 
useful 
gift. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
growth of over fifty years has developed this 


department under special masters. 
ncerts, Recitals and daily associations are in 


Practical norma! classes, 


uates are In much d d as h and 





RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 





That so many women will continue to waste 
their energies using the old fashioned corn 
broom, when a Bissell sweeper can be bought 


Confines all the dust, 


Buy a Bissell 
now, send us 
the purchase 
slip and re- 
ceive a 
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‘a> Pair of 
by Lace Guten Only $2.2 


» An example of the splendid eno you 


by mail in our store. 
; These curtains are of white bobbinet, of ex- 
Re) tra quality, beautifully made and h andsome 
: in design. Size 48 inches by 24 yards. Our § 
price, delivered at your home, 


can obtain by trading 


$2.25 per 


pair, 
We sell Furniture, Curtains and Draperies by 
thail at exc ceptionally low prices, giving you newer ™ 
patterns and better qualities than are obtainable in the 
ordinary store. 

Handsome I!lustrated Catalogue Free. Catalogue 8-D, 
printed in colors, shows a large assortment of Lace Cur- 
tains, Madras, Portieres and Bed Sets, all in the latest 
fashion, each item fully described and illustratea. Mailed 
on request. 

Catalogue 8-F illustrates an ideal assortment of Furniture 
for the home, showing you how beauty and serviceability 
can be combined with low cost. Mailed on request. 

We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. Write todayt 
ROBERT KEITH FURNITURE & © ARPET co. 
Department 8, Kansas City, M 











PRICE CUT IN HALF 








Review of Reviews 

een © Price 
oman’s Home Companion 

The House Beautiful $7.00 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME $3.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


mew and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


—ARTISTIC 
FIREPLACES 


wT 















































UR Colonial 

Fireplaces 
are genuine works 
of art. Quiet dignity 
with the proper 
elaborationto suit all 
i varieties of interior 
decoration has re- 
sulted in a combin- 
ation which will be 
a finishing touch to 
the handsome resi- 

ce. 

Send at once for 
our illustrated cata- 
logue. Orginal and 
special designs are 
there shown for any possible style of room, from the 
stately, raftered hall to the cosy cottage living room. 

We are specialists in this line, being the only house 
in the West who have combined artistic effect with 
up-to-date ideas in Brick Fireplace construction. 


Colonial Fireplace Co. 
2027 West 12th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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What would you suggest for 
woodwork opening into the parlor? 


nothing for the hall yet so can fo l 


gestions in point of color We dk 
paper for a year. I am n 
dining-room. Perhaps you 
thing in connection with tinting for 
plate rail. 

The walls of your 
stains. Possibly you will 
you will not care for papers la 
a color scheme for both treatments 
the following 
yellow; parlor, green; hall, br 
be yellow. If papers are used 
that you select 
plain green for the parlor and a 





house are we 


colors are give! 


a two-toned brown 


paper for the dining-room. Red sh 


in the dining-room in order t 
better relation to the walls. Ii 
curtains in red and yellow 
get a good effect. Moss-gree! 
in the parlor with either sch 
Rugs for the hall better b: 
durable and harmonious. In thi 
suggest that you use a figur 
are plain, and a plain curtain if the w 
If you wish to have a divided wall 
room repeat the red of the rug 
rail and the yellow of the rug 
yellow. 





WALL PAPERS 
I have selected tne wall pape 


and wish your comment and critici 


you samples with the various 
with pencil. 


too far. 
me the benefit of your suggestions 


If you have read THe House Bea 
month to month you will note that « 


against a complicated scheme of 
that most of our suggestions e! 
of decoration. 


third. 


From your samples we infer that 
rooms have, or will have, four kinds of 
including in two instances a paneled 
is our theory that in inexpensive ho 


results are obtained by using on¢ 
baseboard to cornice lin 


either in a lighter tone, or in an agre¢ 


as yellow with green, yellow 


The colors in the main are well choser 


two-toned 
is admirable If 


rooms. The 
** bedroom ” 
yet papered, 
the upper third paper, also th 
you cover the entire 
paler ceiling. An upper third sh 
background the same as 

Ceiling bands and borders ar 


upper thirds and with friezes. The 


designed for the parlor w: 

with the yellow paper than tl 

could be used in connecti 

wall and the white moire ceiling 
Of the living-room sa 





‘ stile” is a beautiful color. The 


‘* border ” is also good — the 


QTE 


“a Sa 


hall 


particular 
Suggest some 


ubove or below 


You will note that I a 
variety, but perhaps I have carrie 
Please tell me what you tl 


Rarely do we advocat 


we would suggest that 


wali with ye 
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not want 
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so I uch that 
ut WwW pive y 
With stains 


Dining roon 
all ceilings t 
ild sugge 


for the hall 


paper marked 


pape r 


celling paper is wel 






with brown 


about 








BATHROOMS, HALLS 


AND KITCHENS 


Made of 


BEST BROS. KEENE’S CEMENT AND 
RINALD BROS. PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
ipplied by plasterer. Anyone can 
Enamel. No small pieces to work 

No joints to harbor dirt. Washable. 

le. Better than tile at one-third the cost. 

rite for pamphlets, samples and details. 


INS-WILLIS 


CcCEmMEnT Co. 














—Pure Water— 


er is fatal t — th. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
nd absolutely safe, by the Naiap Fitter 
iple, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
ver known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 







arians where 
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Sudbury Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Ws seen 


LEATHEROLE 


FOR WALLS 


lave you seen it? It is used in the 
CHURCH APARTMENT 
| HOME OFFICE 
SCHOOL HOTEL 





is handsome, hygienic, health- 
ving. It will interest you. 


for samples and circulars. 





THE LEATHEROLE CO. 
42 West 23d Street NEW YORK 
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DINING 


chosen,but we would earnestly advocate discarding 
the ‘‘ panel” paper and the ceiling band. Use the 
paper marked ‘‘ border” as an upper third with 
the plain ‘‘ stile” paper below. The two blend 
perfectly with each other and the yellow ceiling. 
The expense of the paneling, gilt moldings, etc. 
will be heavy, and the room when finished will 
be extremely difficult to furnish. 

Green would be an effective color for carpets 
and hangings. Brown, green and yellow should 
be used in the upholstery. Use the forest paper 
» from floor to ceiling with a pale green ceiling. 

In the guest room use the green moire paper 
over the entire wall, the ceiling paper as chosen 
and also the ceiling band, which in this case repeats 
the color of the walls. White dimity curtains 
bordered with a cretonne band matching ceiling 
band would make the room extremely attractive. 
This scheme makes unnecessary the other two 











The Plan of Your New Home 


may be safely left in the hands of your architect, but your own taste 
should be reflected in matters of important decorative detail. One of these 
is the selection of the Hardware Trimmings. Because they are permanent and 
prominent they are hardly less important than pictures and tapestries. 


SARGENT?S xgarawar 


Hardware 


offers a wide range of decorative possibility, and the real economy of life long wear. 
Sargent’s Easy Spring Locks are most positive in action ; most permanent in service. 





ND | papers chosen for this room. 5... Sargent’s Book of Designs’ enables you to select with surety and satisfaction 

EL The dining-room selections are excellent. Here hardware trimmings in keeping with any style of architecture or any character of inte- 
the right note is struck in the close relation be- rior finish. It is sent complimentary. 

can tween the blue paper and the blue burlap. With SARGENT & CO., 160 Lecnaré Strest, New York. 





white ceiling, white painted woodwork, blue and 
white rugs, white muslin curtains and over-curtains 
of solid blue, the room will be a great success. Our 
> suggestions in regard to the other papers are based 
upon the decorative principles of our magazine. 

Your color selections show a strong eye for 
decoration, but we feel that in using such a variety 
of paper in one room you would have effects which 
in time would become tiresome and which would 
detract from the beauty of pictures and other ap- 
pointments of the room. 

In the hall we would suggest solid green hang- 
ings at all the doors and windows — linen taffeta for 
the former and raw silk for the latter. Where 











Vacation Sketching 


You'll get more pleasure out of your vacation days if you have, and use, a 
Devoe Sketching Outfit. 

Everything the artist or amateur needs will be found in our stock; papers, canvas, 
colors, brushes; all Devoe quality, which means highest quality. 

Send for catalogue. Address Department D. 








Devoe & Raynolds Company 








y Bldg E rugs are needed (hall or living-room) use those in 176 Randolph St., Chicago. Fulton and William Sts., New York. 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 
an F which green predominates. 
—— 





: RENOVATING A HOUSE 

Can you give me a suggestion for a color scheme 

» for my dining-room, drawing-room and hall? I 

: enclose a rough ground-floor plan. The dining- 

} room is paneled in yellow pine, a wainscoting about 

| three feet with border of curled pine. 

: I papered the drawing-room in a dark tapestry 
paper in the spring. The ceiling is nearly white, 

and is dropped down about three feet to a molding. 

I do not like it, as it looks too great a contrast. 


‘About Tobey 


Handmade Furniture 


is the title of a new book from which this 
illustration and the following extract is taken. 





Would it be better to have a frieze between mold- 
ing and ceiling? Ifso, what color? I do not think 
it will be possible to change the room, but the effect 
is disappointing. Could I put a plate rail in the 
dining-room and at what freight from the floor? 
Would you use mahogany, or the very light oak 
or dark oak for the dining-room? What color 


THE CABINET MAKERS 


“T have said that nothing can come out of a product 
that does not enter into it. The character of a product 
is conditioned not only by the skill of a craftsman but also 
by his character. 

““When one sees the men at work in the Tobey work- 
shop he is not surprised at the product. For the most part 
these men are Norwegians who learned their craft in the 
old country under the rigid schooling of some master's 


would look best in hall to correspond with drawing- 


3 - shop and under the supervision of the civic authorities.” 
room? At present the paper is very light—pale st 


ne she, . F If you are interested in furniture that has character and individ- 

. th vo Rm a - _. = uality—the qualities that come only with a handmade product— 

T finish. W , rai pine, — ol furniture that represents the skill and 

nish. Would you advise changing the color? experience of men who enthusiastically 

The dining-room has window seats. The rug is love their work, write for this book. 
& good one of terra cotta, blue and yellow. What It is illustrated with photographs of 
Ith would you advise for curtains, drapery and window the men at work, pieces of the furniture , 4 

2aith- % 





seats. I have a few pieces of old blue china. 
q _The opening between rooms is unusually wide and 
high. If you can suggest any improvement in 


and bits of hand-carving, etc. It tells an 
interesting story of this striving for an 


ideal in furniture, and will teach you a NORWEGIAN CABINET MAKER | 








: e : keener appreciation of beauty in wood 4 h so is th oduct.” 
Jared paper for drawing-room and hall, or any lightenin and workmanship. pinnae: 
of Gning-room or lower effect of ceiling, you wil The Book will be sent on request. 
—— greatly assist me, S me. 2; Every piece of Tobey Hand- a 
, , Slee ‘urniture bears th 
CoO. The trouble with your drawing-room lies in the pre he ae. ee The Tobey F urniture Company 
VORK sharp contrast of walls and ceiling. It would im- CHICAGO aw vene 








" e ~ Wabash Ave and Washington St. 1l West 32nd Street 
Prove the appearance of the room if the ceiling soonats = via 
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HISTORIC STYLES mn FURNITURE 


AND 


HOW to KNOW THEM 


By 
VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Smal) Quarto, fully [Mustrated, $1.60 Net 


R. HERBERT S. STONE has pleasure in announcing the 


publication of anew furniture book--prepared in response to 

a wide demand for a convenient, concise handbook in which 
special attention is paid to the distinctions between the well-known 
styles. Many books on furniture have been published within the last 
few years, but they have nearly all been expensive. This new bock is 
unlike any of the others. It is written by an authority, the material 
is so arranged that needed information is readily located, it is beauti- 
fully illustrated with half-tone pictures of examples of all the famous 
periods, and yet the price puts it within the reach of all. It is prima- 
rily a furniture book--not a treatise on history and architecture It is 
not written for connoisseurs, but for a host of readers who are inter- 
ested in old furniture and seek information which will enable them to 
recognize at a glance the furniture and decorations of special periods 
Of particular value are the chapters on the great French Styles, on 
English Furniture of the XVI and XVII Centuries, and on the 
Colonial period. There are in all fourteen chapters, covering the sub- 
ject from the early middle ages to the first quarter of the XIX Century. 


¢ The book is carefully printed on excellent paper and is bound 
library style with a paper label. 






Price, $1.60 net. Postage, 14c extra. 









HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher 
The House Beautiful 
Republic Building CHICAGO 
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A deep vellow. As the ceiling is 

1 ne ’ the new ceiling must be algo, 

*hange will help the room greatly. The 

r from this room, would be attractive 

ellow \ gray room is a success 

\odwork is painted ivory white or light 

hen the whole scheme is carried out in 

Inasmuch as your woodwork jg 

gray is doubtless inharmonious, 

low pine of the dining-room use a two- 
paper carrying it to the cornice line. 

would suit the house better than 

If you wish to make a change in the 

imple application of a brown stain 

nders 

own stain would look well in all the 

uld harmonize with the wall hangings 

The rooms with the colors indicated 


rs hang double-faced port iéres match- 
st prominent in the wall paper of 


OmMms 





WHITE PAINT AND MAHOGANY DOORS 
purchased an old house, built about fifty 
in the old Southern st vle Front 

nd columns up to roof I thought 

e door and window frames and ma- 
Shall these doors (they are soft 

ted or stained mahogany? I shall 

ors bet ween the two right hand rooms, 

f having fluted columns on either side 

» you think they would look well? 
right,rear room) I thought of 

ed as high as a chair rail, m sing the 
hair rail and baseboard mahoany 

f putting a wood cornice just below 

oom. Shall the cornice be a foot 

Can vou tell me where to get a 

ing forthe cornice? Shall my mantels 


liage paper look in the hall? A 
lining-room? Then what in sitting 
to open into dining-room? 
ffered to me a tea service in what the 

o be Sheffield plate re-plated. If 
u the markings on underside the 
1 let me know it they are genuine or 
:do not correspond, as far as I car 
se as given in the article on Sheffield 

October number. I know one of the 

1 lion—the others I do not recall 

I zn. < 


painting the woodwork of rooms 
ing mahogany doors is excellent 
1 be stained not painted. In place 
ling door with columns, we would suggest 





Chis style is intwo sections with 

ind is divided horizontally. 

ng-room we would suggest that the 
odwork be painted white and the doors 

gany. We would not advice a ma- 
ir rail and baseboard. The cornice 
designed by an architect who knows the 
White mantels would be in harmony 
utment proposed. You will find many 

1 Tue House BEAUTIFUL. 
ull with northern exposure we would 
onial yellow in a two-toned paper, and 
nd white scheme in the dining-room, 

nany green ferns. 

r-room could take green to advantage. 

und sitting-room should have yellow 


] 


e very glad to give you all the informa- 
an in regard to the Sheffield tea service. 
| send us the markings we will give the 
our attention. The article in THe House 
to which you refer, gave only the most 

of the old marks. 
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old, original brand. Costs a little more than its 
imitations, but is G1 rior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs” on request. 


If You Have a Ficesince 


use a Jackson Ventilating Grate and secure four times 


the usual amount of heat. These grates burn any kind 
of fuel, and look like other open fires, but by means 
of heat saving chambers at the back and sides, one 


REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. 


Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 











DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works | 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co.,, 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 


TIN ROOFING 

“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. 
and Bad Tin.” 


will heat and ventilate two or more rooms in severest 


2 eather. In moderate weather one will heat an entire 
Ouse. 


If You Have No Fireplace 


use a Mayflower Franklin Stove. These connect with 
the chimney the same as an ordinary stove, but they 
have the appearance of an open fireplace. Any fuel 
can be used, and wood can be burned on andirons. 
Send for Catalogue L, showing these grates and 
Franklins. Also for separate catalogue of andirons, 
mantels, or any other fireplace fixture. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
NO. 47 BEEKMAN STREET - NEW YORK 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 


sole 


Merchant & 


Send for booklet “Good 
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efinish Your 
Furniture 


DO IT YOURSELF 


AN INTERESTING, SIMPLE AND FASCINATING 
PASTIME FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 


OU will be pleasantly sur ed how easily you can change 
yY the color and finish of { iture to harmonize with your 
woodwork or other furnishings. If you have any old, 
dilapidated furniture aroun e house, don’t throw or give 
it away—let us tell you how ly and inexpensively you can 
refinish it to look as good a w by using Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Our simple direction ntained in our new book will 
save you a great deal of m y and labor in keeping your 
floors, furniture and wood k in perfect condition. Use 
coupon below for this 25 cer ok which fora limited time 


we will send to any on KF] prepaid. To ge : 2S 
Removing old finish with putty knife which has been softened by ei - ; I ’ get the be st 
Johnson's Electric Solvo. results always ust 


Johnson's Prepared Wax 


‘“‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood.’’ 
For Furniture, Floors and Woodwork. — Apply with a cloth + or finished wood and polish 


with clean dry cloth, polishing mitt, or when used on floors with a wei brush. It produces a lasting, 
artistic finish and polish to which dirt and dust will not adher wil t crack, blister, peel off, show 
laps, scratches or heel marks. Johnson's Prepared Wax is far superi iny other; one reason is that 
. it contains the most polishing wax to the pound. It efore covers. the 

most surface, gives the best, most lasting and beauti! nisl with least 

= effort. Try it on your oilcloth and linoleum too—it excellent. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is aold by all dealers in paint—uni- 
versal size 1% oz. 10 cts.; household size ; 25 cts.; 1 and 2 Ib. 


cans, 60 cts. per pound; 4, 5 and | 8 Ib. cans, 5 cents per pound. 


SPECIAL.—Don' forget to wri 
New Six Color Book “The Proper 
for Floors, Woodwork and Fu: 
This book is illustrated from life 
complete, simple practical directions 
finishing and refinishing wood and 
proper care. This is our regular 25 cent edition 
for a limited time we will to it FREE pre 
paid for the name of your paint dealer. Don't 


COUPON delay, send to-day—use coupon herewith. 
HBS 
S.C. Johnson & Son 


— S. C. JOHNSON 


I accept your offer to 


send me EE prepaid 

Sfeehae Ge & SON 
he Proper Treatment 

for Floors, Woodwork and 

Furniture’’ regular 25 cent 


edition yg paint dealer’s e W e ‘ . 

name whic 

ktacesas : cS ead cee ek Rane acine, Is. Morir od with Johnson’s Wood Dye (all shades). 
His address...... 


Name... hata 's kleine bin nie ohare cee ‘6 The W ood-Finis hing Authorities.’’ 
Address 
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O vacate a place is to leave it empty, 
void, tenantless. A vacation is a 
being at leisure, idle, devoid of cus- 
tomary occupation. 

This sounds rather uncommendable, but a 
vacation is a necessity quite as much as a lux- 
ury— the more so in our days of intensity and 
stress. Vacation is to work, what sleep is 
to waking, what exhalation is to inhalation, 
what peace is to strife, what the ebb of the 
tide is to the flood. It is as necessary to the 
production of a sane, wholesome, normal de- 
velopment of person and of character as any 
devotion to our regular employment. With- 
out our vacations, or breathing spells, inter- 
spersed between stretches of toil, we must 
tend to deteriorate. It’s in vacation that 
we regain some measure of lost vitality and 
poise; gather our forces and order them anew; 
pass our creeds and convictions under review 
and see that they are not outworn and unfit 
for service; and come in contact once more 
with the primitive powers from which we 
spring and by which alone we can be reani- 
mated and restored. We may very well, 
therefore, take some thought of our vacation, 
of what character we shall make it, and how 
we may make it yield us the best. 

A vacation, a true vacation or going forth, 
can only be obtained when we leave care and 
preoccupation behind, and devote ourselves 
to the duties of recreation witha whole heart. 
Our minds must be emptied of all old and use- 
less and superfluous notions; our 
spirits must be released from the 
fetters of hate and dejection and 
bitterness and despair; and our 
bodies must be freed from all 
the foolish encumbrances which 
fashion has placed upon them. 

For freedom is the essence of va- 
cation — not a foolish or lawless 
liberty, but a wise and benign 
freedom to follow the appointed 
laws of best growth and finest 
attainment. The man or woman 
who goes upon a vacation may 
well take for a motto Whitman’s 
line, ‘‘ Afoot and light-hearted I 
take to the open road.” It may 
not be a walking tour, but the 











Fees 
What a Vacation 


Can do for a Man 


By BLISS CARMAN 





spirit of the outing will be the same. We 
must go with the light and eager step, if 
we would secure the gain of a light and happy 
spirit and a contented mind. The instinct 
to cast off all trammels of starched, uncom- 
fortable clothing and slip into our easiest 
garments is a right one. It is unfortunate 
that we should allow ourselves to be ham- 
pered and deformed by clothes at any time; 
but since we do, we may at least make a break 
for freedom in the holidays and suit our cloth- 
ing to our comfort, not our comfort to our 
silly clothing. 

Will any man affirm that a real vacation is 
possible in a tight shoe or a three-inch collar? 
The bare foot in the sand comes nearer the 
limit of happiness than any cramping patent- 
leather can ever come, however modish and 
dapper. Give the average healthy man a 
decent outfit of easy shoes, belted flannel 
trousers, a soft shirt open at the throat, 
and a soft hat, and he will take to the open 
road as readily as a duck to water. If you 
add a pipe and book, or a horse, or a dog and 
gun, or a rod and basket, according to taste, 
the chances are he will be over the hills and 
far away on the road to the land of joy before 
you can call to him to come back. He will 
easily begin to revert to the simpler life of the 
natural man, before the complexities and ar- 
tificialities of modern life arose to stifle the 
soul and bind it down to many a foolish pro- 
cedure and many a stultifying habit. 





I cannot tell when I have been most in love 
with life, whether in the surf or on horseback, 
in a canoe among the rapids, pulling an oar 
under the blazing sun, loping through the 
cool starlight, or passing down some winding 
mountain trail. In every case the zest of 
life was the same, the same wholesome animal 
joy of energy and relish of freedom, the same 
utter satisfaction of restless power finding 
bent and play through happy legitimate 
channels. It matters not whether it was upon 
the New England shore in June, or a wild 
Canadian river, or a Catskill mountain road, 
or a dusty trail among the rosy ranges above 
the Pacific, the elation and blameless hap- 
piness were the same, the sense of honest 
freedom and uncorrupted health. 

As it is the very essence of vacation to have 
a free foot, so too we must have a free mind 
and spirit. We must have slipped the knot 
of care and cut the bonds of anxiety. 
For the time being we are released from 
obligations and duties, from the daily service 
of civilization, and pass at a step into the re- 
gion of primitive interests and occupations. 
We concern ourselves with the intricacies and 
makes of guns, paddles and rackets, rods and 
lines, we discuss the training of dogs, or de- 
bate the relative merits of different kinds of 
tents and camping kits, with all the earnest- 
ness of peaceful savages. It is of little use 
to go upon a holiday if your mind is still in 
the Street and your heart in a ticker. 

That is the chief joy of the 
hcliday, of course—that it is 
spent in whatever pastime pleases 
us best. In the world of toil we 
very likely have to give precious 
life from day to day in uncon- 
genial occupations, and wear 
ourselves down in a friction of 
distaste. Those men are particu- 
larly fortunate whose work is to 
their liking, and who can pour 
unqualified enthusiasm into their 
labor. But on vacation the em- 
ployment of our hours is to be of 
our own choosing, and the will- 
ing hand will follow the eager 
heart. There is no reluctance 
nor distaste nor aversion when a 































holiday dawns, but all the world is Eden, and 
we ourselves have intimations of perennial 
youth and a sense of large contentment and 
eternal welfare. We are to be free to ex- 
ercise all the delightful strength and _ skill 
and endurance of our bodies in ways that 
suit us best and please us most. We are to 
be rid for a while of the fret and irksome- 
ness of a too artificial existence, and taste 
again the wholesome savor of a more natural 
life. We are no longer to be slaves of the 
desk and the lamp, but to go abroad with 
courage and tread the earth with the assur- 
ance of adventurers of old. 

If we are to use our new freedom of body 
for exercising and recruiting our physical 
powers, we may also very well utilize our free- 
dom of mind for refreshing and remarshaling 
our intellectual forces. A vacation is a good 
time for emptying the mind of all superfluous 
furniture and dusty bric-a-brac, some of it 
inherited maybe, some of it picked up in odd 


The Friend— There'll be something in the case 
for you, I suppose?” The Lawyer—‘This isn’t 


exactly professional, but I’m free to observe that 
there ’ll be nothing in it for anybody else.’”’—Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer. 
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places, but very little of it of permanent value 
or beauty. We may very well revise all our 
stock of knowledge and belief, and make som« 
beginning of a newer and better supply, more 
abreast of the times and more nearly suited 
toourneeds. A vacation of any length, when 
there is time for anything more than rest afte: 
weariness, would be incomplete without some 
provision for mental recuperation to accon 
pany and enforce our fresh store of precious 
health. Sothat we may well put a good book 
or two in our grip when the hour arrives { 
setting out. 

Of course, a vacation can only be 
workers of the world, t! 
of the factory and the office, the 
room and the study—thos« 
by frugal circumstances and the destiny of 


lad DV The 


ie 
counting 


Vno are pound 


toil laid upon man at the first of time. The 
children of luxury who never labor, save 

the pursuit of pleasure and diversion, cat 
never know the essential happiness of a hol 
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A Study in Reflections 


“‘ Are you ready to live on n come?” he asked 
softly. She looked up into his face, trustingl; 
“Certainly, dearest,” she answered if 
“Tf what?” “If you can get ther o 4 
self.””—Judge 


and women 


That is a blessing reserved for their 
er fellows. They but change the field of 
restless doings, and, never having shared 
e actual work of the world and felt the 


lly discipline of necessitous labor, ean 


partake of the welcome sweetness of 
rved vacation. 
it to those whose portion is labor and 
re fortunate enough to have some part, 
ver small, in running the machinery of 
odern life, a vacation comes like a 
liction, and if it is wisely used will yield 
year but life-long benefits. It puts 
possession of ourselves again, after we 
heen too long at the nod and call of a 
ected world; it reinstates us, each in the 
edom of his own activity, imbuing ys 
more with primitive and benign im- 
touching us with cheerful vigor and 
led thoughts, and heartening us for the 
plishment of greater destinies than we 
ever yet had power to achieve. 


dP eaing Punt, 


mporia woman brought suit in the District 
to-day for a divorcee from her husband be- 
he found a canceled check in his check-book 
lars for ribbons for his typewriter.—Em- 
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SMALL country house of quite unusual 


By C. E. 

plan is that built by Frank Lloyd . 

Wright for Mr. W. A. Glasner of Glen- 

coe, Ill., a quiet but picturesque habitation in a wood 
beside one of the ravines which are a characteristic feature of 
Glencoe landsecape,—and a feature, strange to say, that most 
architects utterly disregard. It is indeed hard to see why they 
invariably prescribe some “stock” building for their clients, instead 
of profiting by the opportunity these ravines offer for a fresh and 
picturesque treatment. 

This informal and inexpensive dwelling is built in a rambling 
manner, accommodating itself easily to the different levels of the 
ground. It is one-story on the east and two-story on the west 
front, where the sloping bank admits of it. On the north it throws 
out a bridge across one of the aforesaid ravines and connects its 
big square porch with a charming little octagonal summer-house, 
perched upon the opposite knoll. 

The mistress of this house largely dictated its plan. It was to 
be a home for two people only, husband and wife; it was to pro- 
vide no accommodation for servants, as she intended to be queen 
of the kitchen as well as of every other part of her woman’s domain. 
Consequently she stipulated for simplicity of arrangement; for 
rooms all on one floor; for a pleasant, accessible kitchen; for every 
convenience that would lighten the housekeeper’s duties; for 
plenty of sunny windows. How completely she had her desire will 
be seen when we enter the house. But first let us survey the exte- 
rior. , 

The walls are of wide brown-stained undressed boards, joined 
together horizontally with projecting battens, that form well- 
marked lines and, carried about the corners as they are give strength 
to the wall surfaces and emphasize the well designed changes in the 
form of the building. It is a treatment too, that in its frank sim- 
plicity is suited to the woody environment and contrasts admir- 
ably with the close standing groups of trees. An octagonal feature 


on the east side is carried up to the roof and forms a sewing room, 
another larger octagonal room is at the south end, near the entrance, 
and the octagonal summer-house, already mentioned repeats this 
motif, giving decorative points to a design that otherwise would 
be devoid of ornament. 


All of these features nestle beneath a quiet 
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roof and are subordinated to a broad, satisfy- 
ing skyline in a way that is characteristic of 
the houses built by this architect. 

The roof is broken only by a large substantial chimney, which 
serves in summer to ventilate the circulating air space. "/nder 
the wide eaves an almost continuous series of windows runs around 
the house. They are in groups of three, a great stationary plate 
in the centre to allow an unobstructed view of the lovely pictures 
outside, flanked on either side by a casement of decorative glass, 
opening outward. On the west front lower groups of windows— 
six together and four together—show that the ground floor will 
also be well lighted. 

Flowerboxes along the edge of the spacious veranda on the north, 
flowerboxes beneath the basement windows, more flowers in a wide 
spreading urn on the big pier terminating the retaining wall that 
protects the entrance, give a gay domestic note to the exterior. 

To sum up: a long, unpretentious brown building with a low- 
pitched, broad-eaved roof, lying at ease amid its rural surroundings, 
refreshingly different from the usual tall straight city house. So 
might a man stretch himself lovingly upon the country grass who 
would stand erect and alert upon town pavement. 

Entering the front door one finds oneself at once in a large living 
room (20x27 feet) with on the left an octagonal “den’’ (15 feet 
in diameter), which more conventional occupants would probably 
use as a reception room. A line through the centre of the living 
room would terminate at one end in the den and at the other, would 
pass through a short hall to a door opening on the large veranda. 
This veranda is secluded from the road and convenient to the 
kitchen; access may be had from it to the summer house beyond the 
bridge; it is screened from insects and used in summer as a dining 
room whenever the weather permits. At other times the dining 
table is set in a corner of the living room near the kitchen door and 
also near enough for good cheer to the generous open hearth. This 
open fireplace with a built-in-seat, over which is a row of windows, 
occupies all one side of the living room. The opposite side is filled 
in with the attractive windows already described. It may be 


added that the leaded casements are not of an ordinary pattern but 
in perpendicular designs with occasional small disks and squares 
The ceiling in this as 


of color. Under them run low bookcases. 








The House from the South 


in all the rooms is fashioned with a gentle elevation beneath the 
rafters of the roof, and the walls as well as the ceilings are banded 
simply with a system of wooden strips that serve to outline the 
various wall surfaces. There are almost no mouldings, the trim 
being thin and flat, and the grain of the wood furnishing whatever 
enrichment is necessary. All offsets to catch dirt are avoided 
and house cleaning correspondingly simplified. 

From the living room opens a large bedroom (16 x 20) with two 
goodly closets, “one for my master and one for my dame,’’ and a 
bathroom which also communicates with the hall. At one corner 
of the bedroom is a pretty little octagon eyrie (12 feet in diameter) 
overlooking the beautiful ravine. It may be a boudoir or a sewing 
room. 

At the other side of the living room in a corner near the fireplace, 
a door opens into the kitchen, which in its turn communicates with 
the porch for convenience in serving meals there. It also has 
stairs down to the basement, where are situated the heater, laun- 
dry and storeroom. The icebox has a practical nook between these 
stairs, the kitchen and the porch. 

The kitchen has a charming view of Sheridan road, has sun- 
light the greater part of the day, is finished in the same way as the 
living room and was especially planned to save steps and to avoid 
angles where dirt might lodge. There is no butler’s pantry, as 
there is to be no butler or servant of any kind. Thus an extra sink 





and partition is done away with, to the saving of space and 
money. The kitchen contains one large enamelled sink of the 
“roll rim” pattern, with an enamelled back; the drip boards 
are removable, so that it ‘is easily cleansed; where they adjoin 
the wall they are made with a protecting curve, so that there 
are no cracks for dirt. Indeed all fixtures are curved where 
they come against the wall and even the corners of the room 
are rounded. 














rhe part of the kitchen between the dining room and the sink is 
equipped with all the « eniences of a butler’s pantry; cupboards, 
compartments, glass doors, etc. There is a long working table or 
counter, also fitted up with flour-bin, spice-boxes and the like. The 
range is in a convenient place. 
As in the Hardy ho it Racine (described in the June Hovsg 
BEAUTIFUL), the grou! lls away so abruptly under the Glasner 
house as to give a free ry beneath one side. This may contain 
a billiard room with fireplace, a guest room, a servant’s room and 
bath, should the owners change their minds concerning the domes- 

tic problem 
As for the contents « is ‘‘servantless’”’ home, let it be remem- 
bered that with decorative windows, big fireplace, built-in seats 
and bookcases, a hous« ilready half furnished. The rest of the 
furniture has been se 1 to harmonize with the building. In 
fact the architect thereof has in most of his buildings designed the 
furnishing of the inte! und the planting of the grounds, some- 
times going into such details as designing table linen and teaspoons. 
» done it is always possible to appeal to his 


Even where this cannot 
advice and to make the > as consistent a work of art as possible 
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5 ERT PIES 





Ill. 


Y aunt asked me to come down to 
her house, as she had, she tele- 
phoned me, solved the mystery as 
to why the tall clock which she 

had purchased, ran down every six days in- 
stead of running for eight. I was curious to 
know, so I went atonce. She asked me to 
open the long door to the pendulum com- 
partment and put my head inside. I got 
down on my hands and knees, and, though 
it hurt my ears, I got my head in. It was 
dark in there and I saw nothing, so with- 
drew it. 

“Tap the bottom,” said my aunt, “and 

you will see that it is a false one.” 
" I did so and it sounded hollow. Exami- 
nation with a candle revealed the fact that 
the bottom had been inserted at a later period 
than that of the making of the imposing time- 
piece. There was undoubtedly a compart- 
ment concealed beneath it. 

“Long ago,” said my Aunt, in an excited 
tone, “before safe deposit vaults were known, 
our ancestors used to conceal their valuables 
in out-of-the-way places, sometimes in the 
brick fireplaces, sometimes in the well, some- 
sometimes in a hollow log and sometimes in 
massive pieces of furniture. That false bot- 
tom was put in the clock for that purpose 
and old Pierre hadn’t discovered it when he 
sold it to me. I can’t open it without 
putting the clock over on one side. It needs 
aman with a few tools to take out the 
works first.’’ 

“Perhaps the treasure is still there,” I ex- 
claimed, “Sheffield plate, old documents, 
daguerreotypes, silver !’’ 

“Perhaps,” quod my Aunt, “some day we 
will open it. And now I want you to take 
me to Mendham this afternoon. Old Pierre 
has just inadvertently let fall a secret. He 
told me the name of the place in Mendham 
where he bought several pieces of old furni- 
ture. And if Old Pierre, bought them, he 
bought them cheap. There is a highboy 
there for sale and if you want it we must go 
at once.” 

It was a glorious midwinter day. The sun 
shone in a cloudless sky, the roads were frozen 
hard and were free from snow. It was very 
early in the afternoon and Mendham was 
scarcely twenty-five miles away. So pres- 
ently, comfortably wrapped in furs, we were 
spinning along the wide road on our new 
quest. 

“Your Old Curiosity Shop man told 
me the other day,” remarked my Aunt, 
“that the old wing chair with claw and ball 
feet which he is asking thirty dollars for, 
unrepaired and unupholstered, he got from a 
carpenter who had done some work for him. 

The carpenter said he had a dilapidated old 
chair at home and would be glad to get rid of 
it. The Old Curiosity Shop man went down 
and looked at it. It was covered with calico 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN OLD FURNITURE 


COLLECTOR 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


and somewhat broken but he saw at once that 
it was a good piece and worth at least thirty 
dollars just as it stood. 

“*What a shabby old chair?’ he exclaimed, 
artfully. 

“*Yes,’ said the carpenter,‘ I don’t suppose 
it is worth four or five dollars to you, is it?’ 

‘““Well,’ said the Old Curiosity Shop man, 
‘it will take a lot of fixing over but I’ll give 
you $3.50 for it!’ And he got it.” 

“T call that downright dishonest,” I cried 
indignantly. “That is one thing that disgusts 
me in this collecting mania. People lose all 
moral sense in making bargains. Here was 
a chair really worth thirty dollars and just 
because the owner didn’t know it, the dealer 
cheated him. He might at least have 
given him fifteen for it and been satisfied 
with a hundred per cent commission.” 

“T think, myself,” admitted my Aunt, 
“that that last fifty cents was rather mean. 
But I am a woman and I suppose all women 
love bargains.” 

“Still,” I argued, “you never would be so 
rapacious as that. It is all well enough to 
beat the dealers down all you can, for it is a 
case of your wits against theirs and I don’t 
object to buying a piece cheap from an ignor- 
ant owner if he doesn’t know the value, but 
squeezing them down like that, making them 
think a piece has no value when you know it 
has, and while they trust somewhat to your 
representations and then walking off with it 
almost for nothing is downright piracy. 
Besides,” I concluded, “It’s small and mean.”’ 


The Joys of a Bargain 

“But think of the pleasure of telling people 
what a bargain you have made,” said my 
Aunt, argumentatively. 

“Tf they were the right kind of people they 
wouldn’t admire you for it,” I said, “there 
is an ethical difference between a clever, bar- 
gain and an avaricious cut-throat one. And 
it puzzles me how respectable people can brag 
about how they have hoodwinked honest 
country people into parting with their things 
almost for nothing. I should think they 
would be ashamed to speak of it even if they 
were mean enough to do so. And you would 
be the last one to do it yourself, too, and you 
know it.” 

“No one knows what one would do at the 
critical moment,” she said, sententiously. 
“How do I know what you might do,” she 
continued, “under strong temptation?” 

With such wise discourse as this did we 
improve our minds as we sped along through 
the keen air, till, sweeping over the hills of 
Bernardsville, with its great country houses 
closed up for the winter, the flower gardens 
buried in straw, and the spacious and ornate 
stables deserted, we spied the walls of Med- 
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IN WHICH ALL RULES ARE OVERTURNED 


ham across the fields and presently were 
inquiring of a villager the whereabouts of 
“Greystone.” 

When we drew up before the door we found 
it to be a delightful old gable-roof house of 
smooth-cut gray stone, evidently con- 
structed just prior to the Revolution, with 
solid panel shutters, small-paned windows 
and a white enameled door with highly 
polished brass knocker upon it, a lunette 
window above, narrow ones at each side and 
pew seats extending out, on each side of the 
low “stoop” to graceful columns supporting 
the half-circle porch roof. Up from the 
white picket front fence extended a brick 
path to the door, with flower beds on each 
side, now hidden under frost-rimed, dry 
leaves. 

A trim,white-capped house maid admitted 
us into a wide hall at the rear of which a back 
door evidently opened upon the garden in the 
rear and an orchard in the distance. We 
seated ourselves in the parlor on the right 
and uttered suppressed exclamations of 
wonder and delight. The rooms were simply 
crowded with magnificent old furniture in 
perfect order and upon the walls hung glor- 
ious old gilt-framed mirrors and oil portraits 
softened and enriched in tone by the lapse of 
many years. Miss Greylock entered pres- 
ently, a slender, white-haired, delicate 
looking gentlewoman in soft black silk. She 
seemed slightly embarrassed when my aunt 
stated the commercial reason of our call 
and said, hesitatingly: 

“Why, yes, I have a few old pieces of fur- 
niture which I rather want to sell, but I 
hardly know the value of them. The high- 
boy you speak of is in the rear of the hall,” 
and she lead the way out under the stairway 
landing which was over the rear door. My 
aunt and I gazed at the piece in silent rapture. 
It was very large and of most elaborate work- 
manship. My aunt judged that its date was 
about 1730. The lower part was supported 
by slightly curving carved legs with claw and 
ball feet, the small central lower drawer was 
ornamented with the familiar shell and scroll 
designs. On each side of it were two small 
square drawers and above it a long narrow 
one. The upper part consisted of three large 
drawers and five smaller ones, not counting 
a square one, also carved in the shell and 
scroll pattern, which was between the fine 
curves rising to end in what is called the 
broken arch cornice. Above the cornice in the 
center was a deeply carved torch. The lines 
of the piece were graceful, the drawers were 
“overlapping,” the handles of ancient, bur- 
nished brass and the whole piece of richly 
grained mahogany. 

“What, — what is the price of it, please?” 
stammered my aunt, also a trifle embarrassed 
at talking business and struggling valiantly 
to suppress her enthusiasm. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFl 


“Really,” said our gentle hostess, “I know ly, “whatever you decide upon will be 


so little of the values. I think,” and she entirely satisfactory to n 


e 


turned with a winning smile towards us, A moment later I had wandered across th: 
“that if you really want it, I willlet youmake room leaving the two ladies sitting togethe! 
the price. It is really not worth very much, upon the davenport and was helping Cynthi 


I imagine,” and she led the way back into the to stir the log fire. 
£ y 


front parlor. 


Now was I indeed tempted of the devil® time, it may have been quite long, — we 


After a time, — it may have been a short 


Here was not only a wonderful chance to discovered they were drinking tea, and 


acquire a superb highboy, but to make the their call, joined them : 
my life. seemed to come back reluctantly from mor 


real overwhelming bargain of 


What joy to discover this noble piece congenial themes to the business of the day 
to my envious and jealous friends and “Bruce,” said my aunt, “Miss Greylocl 
then gloat over them as I named an_ has recently come into possession, throug! 
insignificant figure as the price I had thedeathofadistantrelative, of a number 
paid for it! This gentle lady had placed pieces of old furniture and her home bei 
herself entirely at my mercy. I felt a sud- already well filled with it, she finds hers 
denly awakened understanding of the atti- embarrassed at having so much. Her niece 
tude of mind of the Old Curiosity Shop man Miss Cynthia, who is visiting her and who 
when he paid three dollars and a half for the lives near Boston — Salem did you say? 
wing back chair. After all, this was a com- has her home also filled with it and M 


mercial world we live in and if 
the seller was satisfied, —I do 
not say that I would have taken 
undue advantage of this old 
lady’s innocence, but this seething, 
surging impulse overwhelmed me 
at that instant and held me tremb- 
ling in its grasp. I have since 
then searched my soul to deter- 
mine how I would have acted 
had not a totally unexpected and 
miraculous event transpired. 
have never known how to de- 
cide the question. 

The unexpected and miracu- 
lous event was, that at this por- 
tentous instant, an angel came 
to the rescue of my soul and 
saved me the agony of deciding 
how to act. We three were 
standing near the front parlor 
window, I, with my back to it so 
that my vision commanded the 
room and the back parlor, which 
was divided from it by a wide, 
folding-door. Into this back 
room there came from the rear 
hall, quietly and in innocence 
of the high mission of her com- 
ing, 2 woman,—a young and 
beautiful woman, dressed — oh 
how do I know! it was light in 
color and clothed her graceful 
figure in exquisite lines, and 
her brown hair seemed to sud- 
denly catch the fireglow from the 
wood fire beneath the mantel. 
Seeing us, she hesitated. The old 
lady turned and called. 

“Cynthia, dear!” 

The angel approached through 
the door-way and after the little 
formality of introductions were 
made, seeing that we were dis- 
cussing something, she retired to 
the fireplace beyond the door- 
way. 

Gone were my ignoble temp- 
tations! All the world was gen- 
erous and full of kindly love. 

I side-stepped. 

“Tf you and my aunt will 
arrange the price,” I said genial- 


The two ladi 











A GLOWING UNAMBITION 


Life is so full of the Lofty of Ain 


Full of ambitions that try to usurp us, 
Every one wants to accomplish the same 
Pinnacled peak of some Petrified Purpose 
So many fellows bob up with the sun 
Set upon getting some lofty act done 


They breakfast at sever 
I rise at eleven 
Grimly resolved to be perfectly shiftles 
Trifling, illogical, happy and thriftless, 
Yawning old Trouble to death, as I s 
‘‘What can I do to be useless to-day! 


How can I make the most valueless show’ 
Write“ Useless Hints to Young Wives,” forthe} 
Tell a policeman some things | don’t know, 
Lecture in Spanish on College Boys’ Capers? 
Skall I give women’s clubs splendid advice 
On ‘“‘The Destruction of Burglars and Mice 
On ‘‘ How to Grow Thistles, 
And “‘ How to Blow Whistles 


Shall I write essays and worry and take on 
Proving Will Shakespeare wrote Sir Francis B 
What can I do in my own little way 


Just to be perfectly useless to-day 


How fine it feels when the evening draws nigl 
Only to know that you’ve done as you ought 
That you’ve made trifles of everything high, 
Made a success of the Great Unimportant! 
Nothing accomplished to set the world right 
Perfectly commonplace, perfectly trit 
Striving in blameless 
Pursuit of the Aimles 


So that at night, when your troubles you bury 
Nothing will rise up your conscience to wort 
Thus, as you sink into dreams you may say, 


‘*T have been perfectly usel to-day 
WALLACE IRwI1 














ylock has no one to whom she cares tg 
e it. But she sadly undervalues it ag to 

r Teds she added. 
Most of my furniture was inherited” 
lained Miss Greylock. “I was born ang 
ught up in this house, furnished just as jt 
ind [am really quite ignorant of the com. 
ial side of the question. Your aunt and 
ive discovered some mutual friends, g9 
iow who you are,”’ and she smiled delight. 
“And [really wish you would arrange 
price to suit yourself. But your aunt 
sts that I name a price for the highboy. 
well! Twenty-five dollars.” , 
['wenty-five dollars,” I exclaimed aghast, 
Vhy I should never think of paying any 
e like that! It’s worth over a hundred?’ 
Oh, | am sure you are mistaken,” said 
s Greylock, “I could not think for g 
ment of taking anything like that. The 
eer is chipped, the piece would have to 
be entirely done over — besides, 


—_——,_it is not a very fine piece. | 


have much better ones upstairs,” 

Here was a state of affairs in- 
deed! The eager buyer hag- 
gling for a rare piece and heat- 
edly demanding to pay more 
than the seller wanted to take 
and the seller as eagerly decrying 
her wares! My aunt and Miss 
Greylock — her name was also 
Greylock — Cynthia Greylock — 
may I say it again?—it is such 
a, — well never mind, — looked 
or exchanged amused smiles and 
comments as my hostess and 
myself bargained over the tea 
cups. By dint of masterly work 
on my part, meeting her argu- 
ments with stronger ones, I final- 
ly sueceeded in getting her up, 
by gradual steps, to fifty dollars, 
and there she became adamant. 

As my aunt and I drove away 
homeward the superb highboy 
was mine. I felt still a lingering 
regret at the price and an un 
easy questioning as to whether I 
ought not to have squeezed the 
seller up another peg. 

Visions of other pieces came 
to me, a serpentine desk, a fiddle- 
back chair, a lyre table. Mend- 
ham and Salem became hopelessly 
mixed. The black silk gown and 
the white one grew confused in 
my mind and beneath it all was 
the haunting price of fifty dollars 
for a high-boy. 

“Well,” said my aunt, as the 
ereat lamps of the motor bored 
holes in the darkness before us, 
‘you lived nobly up to your 
convictions.” 

3ut I did not feel much 
elated at the compliment. I 
thought of those surging, seeth- 
ing emotions which overwhelmed 
me for those awful moments 
previous to the vision in the back 
parlor. And I questioned my- 
self seriously, very seriously. 
—_— (To be continued) 
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The Old Endicott Garden, Salem, Mass., now the Property of Mr. Daniel Low 








was a young artist whose work was 

pronounced “‘very promising.’’ Those 

promising young painters; how they 
interest us who watch them! They are 
all clever; some draw wonderfully, others 
are ingenious; but which one has character? 
How the dusty pathway through life’s 
desert is strewn with their bones! Many 
make footprints which the sands respect 
temporarily; few make a trail which man- 
kind takes note of or follows. We veterans 
have learned to pay little attention to their 
product; we study their characters, knowing 
well that smartness counts for little in the 
long run. It is character which shapes the 
man’s destiny, be he artist or something 
else. It is Michael Angelo’s character, 
Shakespeare’s character; not Velasquez’s 
women in wide hoops, but his character; 
the character of Rodin, not his ‘‘ Balzac’; 
the character of Whistler as manifested in 
the ‘Portrait of my Mother’’, which inter- 
ests us. It is the distinctive character of 
Robert Henri, both of the man and his 
works, that I would talk about, not of 
whether the pictures are pleasing or not. 

It is of very little importance what kind 
of work a man of character has done, his 
impress remains permanently and men ad- 
mire him. Some men have been burned at 
the stake, some have been hanged. But 
their characters, whether good or bad, have 
lived. The executioner obliterates no char- 
acter. Has Robert Henri character? Yes; 
that is what his works proclaim, and it 
matters little whether they please you or 
not, they are sure to command your atten- 
tion. This is the reason why the time is so 
short since Henri was only a promising 
painter, and why he has reached the top so 
early. 

Why is his work better than a good photo- 
graph? I have in mind a photographer 
who can so manipulate his sitter as to call 
out the expression he desires in a remark- 
able way. Inasmuch as he can do this, he 
shows himself a man of character. But the 
camera is, at best, a stubborn art tool, hav- 
ing a questionable character of its own and 
determined in the display of it. A stick of 
charcoal or a brush, either one quite stupid, 
are the artist’s best tools. As a violin lies 
next the musician’s heart and vibrates in 
response to its nervous beatings, so the 
paint brush is an extension of the artists’ 
hand and leaps about as the hand responds 
to emotions. ‘Portrait painting is one of 
the greatest forms of art. Reaching from 
the ordinary mechanical photograph all 
along the line to the highest expression 
of artistic feeling, the portrait shows forth 
the character, or lack of it, of the worker. 
We must not confuse talent with character. 
Comparing the portraits of Velasquez with 
those of his contemporary imitators — 
whose cleverness confuses the experts even 
—the genuine is to be differentiated from 
the spurious by the character of the worker 
revealed in it, not by the handling of the 


] T is but a little while since Robert Henri 
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paint. This is what makes the great Span 
iard greater than his contemporaries. 

This is the standard by which Mr. Henri 
is to be judged. His portraits are not what 
people call ‘“‘fetching.’’ There is nothing 
coquettish about them. Nothing could be 
simpler than the manner of his painting; it 
is direct, modestly colored, somewhat severe 
in composition, and uncompromisingly frank 


“Girl in White”’ 


in the brushing. The average person, not 
specially trained to judge pictures, may not 
like it; but it is liked, all the same, becaus 
it imposes itself on every one, as this man « 


character is imposing. He is the leader « 
his circle, of course. 

There is a little coterie in New York, 
Glackens, Luks, and Davies being good 
representatives, who have not been beloved 
of the jurymen of the various societies, 
because the average juryman likes best the 
pictures which conform to one or another 


established formula. The men of this 


ecess has come in a natural way. Henrj 


ntent 


me to their own finally. 


hich forces us to feel his individuality as 





up all have character; possibly each js 
bad character.’’ It matters not (in 

whether the character be bad or good, 
that it be actual and aggressive. This 
up has had to fight for recognition, 
eir captain is Henri. The leader him. 
f has had but little fighting to do on his 

account. Was it because he is “g 
1d character’? Possibly he had more 
it, and a more normal manifestation; his 


never been pronouncedly ‘‘queer’’ in 
painting, which the average juryman 





ispects the others of being. The map 


10 dares be decidedly unusual has to fight 
rder to make the people in general love 
n; he may never succeed, but musi be 
to address himself to the elect. 
is is well, and there is a large measure 
genius in this coterie. These men will 





What elements of physical and mental 
ength, of aggressiveness, of intensity of 
rit, of amiability which will endure no 
fling with, of mechanical ingenuity and 
irtistie perception, go to make up char- 
ter I shall not be so foolish as to state in 
tail. Mr. Henri has a way with him 









stand face to face, and his pictures ar 
the man. This is sufficient to account 
his success, though his moderation in 

ranging portraits, his sober, direct, vigor 
handling and his ripeness of tone, am 

t little liable to excite the animosity of 
id and prejudiced jurymen. 
am a firm believer in the eccentrig 

if individuality of character hag 
ed him to express himself in unknowl 

1 perhaps unseemly ways. Extravie 

nzas have never made good art in and @& 

but they are absolutely necem 

y, from time to time, to stir up the stage 
t mass of dead commercialism and thé 
1 pool of conventionality. All al 
line, from a moment after the death 

phael, when Caravaggio, the mountaiff 
struck terror to the over-orderly school 

the Caracci, to Ribera, who gave to Vee 
uez his cue, to Delacroix, Millet of Bam 
nm, Courbet, Edouard Manet, Claudé 
net, and Whistler, the painters of “the 
eer’’ have saved the situation, and these 
all men of great character. In tht 
zment of the schoolmen they had 

But, as I said, the badness OF 
Iness of the character had nothing @ 
with the matter —if it were real. 

coterie, of which Henri is the leadety 
some ‘“‘bad characters.’’ They ate 
¢ noble work and we need them. Per 
; the world will hang them, but whidlt 
of character ever hesitated becaus® 
satened with hanging ? 

Strict schoolmen have been necessary 
the proper growth of art, and some of 
n have had character. Bouguereau did 
| work because so fine a draughtsman; 

1t personally he was like his painting, ele 
t, suave, gentlemanly, lovable, and high- 
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ly educated. He had little of what I am 
now describing. Ingres had much char- 
acter, though it was so tamed by faithful 
adherence to art doctrines as to nearly fall 
short of its high calling. Sir Frederick 
Leighton had but little character. That 
ig why he made such a good president 
of the Royal Academy, and, by the same 
token, Whistler, having too much of it for 
an art society officer, made an indifferent 
president. 

Though Robert Henri has presented his 
art largely through portrait painting, he 
has landscapes, studies of the less com- 
monly rendered aspects of nature, deep 
toned, mysterious, and poetical. I recall 
one which shows us the somberness of the 
city street, snow on the ground, darkness 
shrouding the houses, and solemnity over all. 
Of course, it is loosely handled and reveals 
no details to interfere with the vastness of 
space. 

In portrait painting he seeks to keep the 
flesh tones down to a specific tonality in 
harmony with the seriousness of the gen- 
eral effect, not painting pink skin. I have 
never seen any gay garments on his sitters. 

The ‘‘ Young Woman in Black” illustrates 
this well—a black hat, black velvet coat, 
black silk skirt, dull white waist, dark at- 
mospheric background, the whole canvas 
so managed as to give considerable feeling 


“Young Woman in Black”’ 


of luminosity, and these sober tones relieved 
by the golden hair and one spark of gold on 
the narrow black cravat at the throat. The 
figure is life-sized. 

Again, in the “Girl with the Red Hair,”’ 
we have tonality instead of gaiety—neutral 
background, neutral white waist and a sil- 
ver pin on the white to make the scheme 
complete, the whole in tender opposition 
to the clear flesh and the richness of the hair. 

What could be more simple and comfor- 
table than the life-sized portrait, the ‘Girl 
in White”—again red hair, of brilliant tint 
this time, a gray-blue background, quiet 
white dress, the flesh seen through the upper 
corsage and the sleeve. An unusual unaf- 
fectedness in the pose startles us into at- 
tention. 

Becomingly monumental is ‘‘The Ac- 
tress” —a full-length portrait of a young 
woman who seems to walk. The dress is 





“Girl With Red Hair”’ 


pale rose silk, warm in color, merging to a 
close companionship with the warm blonde 
flesh. The decidedly dark brown hair, 
tinged golden, is in harmony with the brown 
tone of the background. A portrait is a 
monument to a person;—are not these 
monumental? Is not this a lesson to those 
who seek for distractions in paint which 
irritate the eye? 

Henri was one of those who favored the 
recent amalgamation of the National Acad- 
emy and the Society of American Artists, 
he being one of three delegates from the 
Society who arranged the details. The 
Society had done its work and had no longer 
a reason for existence. He says: ‘‘ Change 
opens chance; as things were they stood 
still. Better take the chance of mov- 
ing either right or wrong than to stand 
still. This rearranged Academy will be 
equal to the stuff of which it is made, no 
more, no less, and it will receive the chas- 
tisement of its rebels, or those outside, ac- 
cording to the stuff there is in the rebels. 


‘I am for the institution in so far as it is use- 


ful, and when it is not useful I am for chan- 
ging it, and when it isin the way I am for re- 





*“*The Actress’’ 


moving it.’’ When the rebels get at work some 
of us suspect who will be one of the leaders. 

Robert Henri was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1865. From his early studies in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
he went, with all the other young men, to 
the Académie Julian in Paris, but finally 
preferred the severer training of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. However, it was the serious 
study of the works of Velasquez, Titian, and 
Hals which shaped his technique and formed 
his style. His youthful ambitions - were 
flattered by acceptance at the hands of the 
Salon jury and he has exhibited all over 
the United States. As early as 1899 the 
French government purchased his Salon 
picture and placed it in the Luxembourg 
collection, where I have several times had 
the pleasure of comparing it with the most 
noble efforts of the great painters of France. 
What most impressed me was the distin- 
guished style in the work, and style is much 
in art, something that no instructor can 
teach. A silver medal given at the Pan- 
American Exposition, 1901, was followed by 
another at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, in 1904, and the same year the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburg, purchased one 
of his pictures for its permanent collection, 
where it now hangs in remarkably good 
company. 

Mr. Henri is certainly to play a very 
serious part in the history of American art. 








A BUNGALOW AT MARBLEHEAD 





ITERALLY ‘‘a house builded upon 

a rock’’ is the unique bungalow 

which forms the  all-year-round 

home of Mr. W. Starling Burgess, 
the yacht designer at Marblehead, Mass. 

This interesting little house has features 
which are distinctive. It was planned by 
the owner, who succeeded in making it as 
attractive in its line as are his yachts. 

It stands crowning a cliff at the end of 
the ship-yard, and could the old-time fisher- 
man of Marblehead return in spirit to his 
ship-building yard he would find a trans- 
formation. Here in colonial days the great 
ships were constructed which were sent to 
the Grand Banks. Up-to-date yachts now 
skim through the water like birds. 

Mr. Burgess, who is the son of the late 
Walter L. Burgess, known the world over 
as the designer of three defenders for the in- 
ternational cup, has built his home in close 
vicinity to his work. It is of stucco with 
dark cedar trimmings, so constructed that, 
while at the front which faces the harbor it 
shows two stories in height, following the 
slant of the rock in the rear it is only one 
story high. The under part is used for a 
laundry and is separated from the rest of 
the house. 

One ascends steps at the rear and walking 
up a little path comes direct to the entrance 
of this unique home. Surrounding the 
rear are grounds of rocks and grass. Pass- 
ing under a latticed porch one enters the 
house through the front door. 


Mr. W. Starling Burgess’ New 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


The hall, which is smal! 
treatment. It is finishe 


and shows a series of drawers 


house and offering a suggest 
in space. 
There is practically 


The Veranda 


20 





pens at the right into a large din- 


nd at the left into the reception- 


ter is very large. It extends the 
length of the house. It is well 
long French window, which is 
ront, and by smaller windows on the 
rear. The walls are treated with 
laster extending to the molding. 
s high, reaching to the top of the 

nd showing rafters finished in cedar. 


ture of this room is the staircase, which 
» of cedar and shows hearts cut in the 


central object is a large bricked, open 
e with its mantel of cedar. In the 


| this stands a cup presented to Mr. 
father in appreciation of his ser- 
yacht building. All around the 


railing are shown models of yachts, 


teresting in detail, while at the front 
chimney guns are arranged as on a 
This is a most fascinating 
combining artistic and naval fea- 
\t one side is seen a model of an 
enclosed in a glass case, which is in 
working condition. The little tea- 
eside the fireplace attracts the casual 
who sitting by the open fire sips 
‘ant herb, while he listens to the 


ling of the surf at the foot of the crag. 


ining-room is an unusual one — 
beautiful and artistic room in the 


bungalow. It is treated in red with 
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ngs of white and the walls are cov- 
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ered rows deep with framed prints. Here 
one sees many an old-time piece, for Mr. 
Burgess delights in colonial furniture. In 
the corner next to the large cheery fireplace 
is a Chippendale cabinet filled with rare old 
heirlooms, while the sideboard shows its 
worth in the polish of its wood. The table 
is a round one and has a circle in the center 
decorated with shaded candles, and at each 
plate stands a vase of flowers. 

At the left of this room is the service de- 
partment. This is entered from the ex- 
terior by a side door and is most complete 
in detail; careful attention having been 
paid to the sanitary conditions. At the 
left of the dining-room one enters a small 
hall which leads to the chambers, for this 
little bungalow has the principal rooms all 
on one floor. The nursery is perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the house. On 
the table at one side stands an elephant, 
while games and books are in a bookcase 
at one end. A feature of this room is a 
little porcelain bath which has been placed 
here for the exclusive use of the children. 
A picture screen shields the bed at night, 
and affords amusement for the babies by 
its bright, pretty pictures. The room is 
well lighted, the sun streaming through 
the casements. The furniture, while much 
of it is antique, is light and suitable for a 
home of this kind. 

Across the front of the house is the ver- 
anda, with its willow furnishings. It over- 
looks the harbor and affords a vantage 
ground from which to watch the yachts 
which, during the summer season, dot the 
harbor with their snowy sails or lie lazily 
swinging at their anchorage. 
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The Dining Room 


Across lies the picturesque seashore re- 
sort of Nanepashemet with its spacious 
mansions and _ well - laid - out grounds. 
Here with care swept away by the clear 
bracing air one feels that life is well worth 
the living. 





Fireplace in the Living Room 


MY ARIZONA BEDROOM 


By J. WILLIAM LLOYD 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Is beneath the Milky Way, 
And the moon is in its ceiling, 
And the star that tells of day, 
And the mountains lift the corners, 
And the desert lays the floor 
Of my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Is ventilated right; 
Every wind that’s under heaven 
Comes to me with blithe good-night— 
Comes to me with touch of blessing 
And of ozone one drink more, 
In my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Has the lightning on its wall, 
And the thunders rap the panels, 
And their heavy voices call: 
And the night birds wing above me, 
And the owl hoots galore 
Through my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedstead, 

It sometimes seems to me, 

Is afloat in middle heaven, 
With each star an argosy; 

And the tide that turns at midnight 
Drifts us down to morning’s shore, 

Floats us, stars and bed and bedstead, 
On the ocean of outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Is beneath the splendid stars, 
And the clouds roll up the curtains 
And the windows have no bars, 
And I see my God in heaven 
As the ancients did of yore, 
In my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


From “Songs of the Desert.” Lloyd Group of 
Authors and Publishers. Westfield, N.J. 
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N the July HOUSE BEAUTIFUL the first part 
of this important publication was discussed. 
English decoration as a whole was considered. 
The second portion of the Year Book is devoted 
to house furnishing with chapters on Furni- 

ture, Firegrates and Mantels, Stained Glass, Artifi- 
cial Lighting, Textile Fabrics, Porcelain and Earth- 
enware, Metal and Glass Tableware, and Garden 
Furniture. It will be seen that a comprehensive 
view of the house is taken and that the subject is 
well covered. 

As previously stated there is much in the book 
which is valuable to American readers and much 
which it would be well to avoid. This is especially 
true of the fireplaces illustrated. The real mission 
of a fireplace has been lost sight of in a desire to 
produce novel effects. The elaborate chimney- 

iece seems out of touch with British tradition. 
On this point the text strikes a truer note than the 
illustrations. An excessive use of metal, colored 
marble, mosaic, etc., is deplored, particularly when 
extreme art nouveau is intbechneed. It is therefore 
with a disappointment that the reader turns from 
one elaborate illustration to another; from an ornate 
combination of fireplace and cupboard designed 
and executed by Liberty, to a chimney-piece from 
the hand of George Wright, in which a hammered 
metal ship is the chief motif; from a drawing-room 
mantel designed by Salamon & Son and Gillespie, 
where hammered metal, veined marble and carved 
wood make a most complicated design, the small 
opening for coals being almost lost in the wilderness 
of ornament, to freak examples of art nouveau 
where even the Warings seem to lose their usual 
fine sense of fitness. Compared with recent Ameri- 
ean work along this line, it must be conceded that 
our designers have held to the main purpose of the 
fireplace better than English craftsmen. 

he chapter on furniture is one of the best in the 

book. It is written from the modern standpoint 
and few examples of old furniture are given, al- 
though the debt that all designers of furniture owe 
to cabinetmakers of the eighteenth century is 
emphasized. The illustrations as a whole show a 
return to Jacobean designs rather than to the more 
familiar patterns of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. L’art nouveau is not unpleasantly 
prominent. English furniture is in some points far 
ahead of English metal work. The national love 
for homelike, comfortable qualities comes to the 
fore in furniture designs. Particularly attractive 
are the oak dressers, sideboards, cupboards and 
tables designed by Hampton & Sons, Bartolomew & 
Fletcher, Heal & Son, C. F. A. Voysey, and the 
Guild of Handicraft. The bookcases do not call 
forth unstinted admiration, being heavy and clumsy, 
but the pianos, especially those designed by Ashbee 
and Lutyens for the old piano firm of Broadwood & 
Sons are well worth studying. Piano designs have 
been hopelessly ugly on one hand — or in the hands 
of a few artists, ike Alma Tadema and others have 
become so ornamental as to be classed as works of 
art, rather than musical instruments. 

The present outlook in England is not regarded 
as hopeful by the author of the treatise on furniture. 

“It is not alittle mortifying for all who have been 
looking hopefully, if not with positive confidence, 
for the development of a fresh and vital style in 
English furniture design, to be obliged to acknowl- 
edge that enterprise in that direction has not ful- 
filled anticipation. However, so unstable are the 
caprices of fashion, that there is no reason to fear 
that the inventive impulse has been permanently 
extinguished. The next change, which is sure to 
come, sooner or later, may afford a powerful stimu- 
lus to originality in design. Meanwhile the essen- 
tial- conditions of all good furniture of whatsoever 
style old or new, may be briefly considered. The 
two main points to which due regard must be paid, 
are firstly, thie material in hand; and, secondly the 
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NISHING AND DECORATION 


REVIEW OF THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF DECORATIVE ART 


SECOND NOTICI 
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hat gave birth to that most extrayg. 


ponsible of all historic styles, viz., the 


ouis XV. And correct as this doctrine 


>’s may be in theory, in practice it is too 
tandard to enforce universally.” 

m furnishings our English cousins are 
vce of us. For cleanly comfort and real 


they far outclass us. We can leam 
bedrooms just as the rest of the world 


from American kitchens. One country 
ve the monopoly. Of bedroom advice 


following is a good sample: 


lroom, in which, exclusive of sleep, a 


of one’s life has necessarily to be spent, 
be wanting any more than so-called 
ms in attractiveness to the eye, 
t considerations are hygiene and prac- 
Surfaces where dust and dirt can 
ind not be easily removed ought to be 


far as possible. Very often the body of 
iture. like chests of drawers, for instance, 

the ground that while there is plenty of 
lust to collect underneath, there is not 


for the housemaid’s broom to be in- 
way. It is desirable, then, that all 
cannot easily be moved aside be 

. legs of framework of such height as 

passage for broom and duster 


giene, the next most important require- 
irooms and in dressing-rooms 1s practical 


There ought to be no overcrowding, 
pace for moving about in comfortably; 
vundings ought to be of such nature as 
more dangerous projections to come 
vith than are absolutely unavoidable. 

to be a wide spread belief that in bed- 
it is incorrect to have but such as are 


ld in sets. This idea, however, is quite 


forefathers certainly never troubled 
: conforming to any such convention 
there be not too violent conflict of 
iterials, there is no reason whatever 
shstand, dressing table and bedroom 
tance need all be variants of the same 
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1 the Year Book: ‘‘To begin with 
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nglish designs in this field have steadily 
he fine illustrations amply demonstrate. 
< of Leonard F.Wyburd, Ambrose Heal, Jr., 
| & Petter, Hampton & Sons, Liberty & Co., 
ng & Gillow is worthy of special note. 
designers make use of the term, “fit- 
to describe what we usually call built-in 
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converting, as far as possible, the ordinary movables, 
sych as wardrobes, chests of drawers and even the 
washstand into fixtures or ‘fitments,’ a method 
which economizes space, but, once effected, does not 
easily admit of re-arrangement and revision. It is, 
however, convenient for bedroom purposes, at the 
game time that it affords considerable scope for 
quaint and aera effects, in contriving which 
many decorators at the present day display wonder- 
ful ingenuity. In a certain sense, fitments are no 
new thing. Thus the fixed screens and settles vet 
surviving in some old country ruins are the relics 
of traditional modes of fitting and furnishing.’’ 

Under the head of ‘Textile Fabrics’’ tapestry 
linen, printed cotton, carpets and rugs are discussed. 
The rugs are particularly interesting and show the 
superiority of English designs. To William Morris 
is Canly due this excellence. His influence on rug 
making was nearly as potent as his influence on 
wall paper designing. Four “ Morris’’ rugs are illus- 
trated, the ‘‘Cherry Tree,’’ the ‘‘ American Spray,” 
the “Ranunculus’’ and the “Little Tree.’’ The 
first is the most attractive in design; the second the 
least interesting. Morris, we are told, with all his 
freedom of treatment kept the ideal of the best Per- 
sian work before him. The color scheme he usually 
adopted consisted of indigo and madder for the fill 
ing and border, relieved by smaller details in white, 
green, yellow and salmon pink. 

Of carpets, the Donegal, the Wilton, and the Kil- 
dare weaves are fine examples. The best designers 
in England give their attention to carpet designs; 
such men as Voysey, George Walton and Cecil Millar 
are not above the work. Our carpets seem tame 
and tawdry in comparison — weak or noisy in color, 
and seldom well designed. There is a good reason 
for this condition. Bare floors and rugs are so uni- 
versal in America that there is little inducement 
for good designers to take up the work. The same 
is true of the rug industry. Oriental rugs are used 
so generally here that rug making is a neglected art. 
Rag rugs, from the designer’s standard, can hardly 
count—although filling a useful place. Mrs. Albee’s 
rugs come nearer the English standpoint — for they 
contain a pattern. It is a matter of regret that no 
prices are given in this book, for it would be instruc- 
tive to compare the cost of the Donegal rugs, 
designed and executed by Alex. Morton for Liberty, 
and the beautiful Irish rugs designed and executed 
by the Dun Emer Guild, with oriental rugs of 
similar size. 

Among embroideries, the work of Ann Macbeth 





The ‘ Bird and Cherry Tree’’ Tile. 
Designed By C. F. A. Voysey 


is particularly fine. Miss Macbeth is one of the 
teachers in the Glasgow School of Art and has 
gained an enviable reputation for her beautiful 
needlecraft. 

The chapter on “ Artificial Lighting’’ is less help- 
ful than some of the others. English designing in 
this department is not especially happy. An ex- 
cellent reason for the failure of lamp designing, 
English and otherwise, is given in the text: 

“Of the several different systems of artificial light- 
ing the most modern are perhaps the most difficult 
to design, through lack of precedent to aid the de- 
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signer; at the same time this very lack of precedent 
leaves him all the greater liberty to follow the bent 
of such inventive genius as he may possess. : 

“Now, strange as it may seem to have to state so 
self-evident a proposition, the primary function of 
all lighting apparatus is to give light; which essen- 
tial, however,is not by any means invariably fulfilled. 
All standard lights must have some sort of support 
from below, but the designer who indulges in un- 
restricted liberty is apt to defeat the very object of 
illumination by excess of projecting ornaments, 
which cast shadows just where there ought to be an 
uninterrupted flood of light. The second condition 
is stability. A lamp that is easily overturned is a 
ositive danger. Yet there are some lamps so top 
corm and altogether unsubstantially built that 
they are apt to overbalance with the slightest provo- 
cation. Another most desirable condition in table 
lamps is facility in handling. Yet some lamp-stems 
so bristle with ill-placed ornament that to get a firm 
grasp for lifting them is a painful operation.’’ 

Lamp designing, it may be inferred, is at a lower 
ebb in England than in America. Of candlesticks 
there are many good designs, the author pointing 
out with truth that in this field there are plenty of 
excellent precedents to follow, whether for single 
candles or for branch lights. 

The subject of “‘ Porcelain and Earthenware’’ is 
divided into ‘‘Tea and Dinner Services,’’ “ Toilet- 
ware,’’ “Tiles,’’ and “‘Ornamental Vases.” It is 
pleasant to find good designing in the line of toilet 
articles, for designs as a whole have been decidedly 
commonplace. The washstand sets reproduced are 
from the Minton and Doulton potteries and are de- 
signed by Wadsworth, Solon, Noke and Hodkinson. 
The tiles are charming and are all English efforts in 
this line. Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day are repre- 
sented by six Cranish tiles bearing the title ‘‘ Flora’s 
Train.”’ A set of nine nursery tiles designed by Miss 
Jessie King shows a novel rendering of the old rhyme 
‘Ride a Cock Horse.”” The color scheme is a subtile 
harmony of blue, green and mauve. The “ Bird 
and Vine’’ and the “ Bird and Cherry Tree’’ show 
the clever handling of Voysey and are similar in 
treatment to his delightful bird and foliage wall 
papers. 

“‘Garden Furniture’’ ends the book and forms a 
fitting close. It is a natural step from the house to 
the garden and the reader can pass through iron 
gates, beyond high hedges to sun-dials and garden 
pottery — and to the most alluring of stone benches 
and rustic seats. 


FAKERS FIND THE PROFITS SMALL 


HE fraudulent duplication of American 

china, glass and silver is not so extensive 

as one might believe by the demand for 

these objects. Yet there are certain pieces 

of native china which have been duplicated 
with success 

All of these falsifications have come from a cer- 
tain source, which has been traced with approx- 
imate accuracy by the New York dealers, says the 
New York Sun, who are careful to follow up such 
frauds. 

So far not more than four or five of these Ameri- 
can plates have been reproduced. Among these 
the Lovejoy plate, showing a quotation from the 
Constitution of the United States, which is usually 
painted in light blue on a white background. The 
genuine specimens have at the top of the plate a 
picture of the assassination of Lovejoy, which took 
place in 1837. Other copies of the old plates put on 
the market by the suspected dealer have been taken 
irom the old blue and white ware made in Stafford- 
shire, and again in this country early in the cen- 
tury and bearing pictures of such scenes as the 
Bank of Philadelphia or the White House. 

“As the best specimens of these plates have sold 
at $45.’’ says an expert, “it is not worth while for 
the dealers to copy them. Then they must be 
careful and not make their copies too numerous. 
If the supply seems large the demand will be more 
easily satisfied and prices will go down. These 


considerations have made the dealer indifferent to 
the duplication of American china. 

“The dealer who thinks it worth while to fake 
these old plates orders them from a pottery, taking 
on a sample of what he wants — the real thing. I 
have heard that he takes the trouble to have these 
plates made in England in order to cover his tracks. 

‘“When they have once come into his hands, they 
are placed in an extremely cold place. Then they 
are suddenly exposed to a high degree of heat. 
This cracks the enamel over the plates and into 
these cracks grease is rubbed. Dust or lampblack 
is then rubbed over the cracks and sticks, giving 
them the appearance of having been used for years. 
Sometimes a bit is chipped off the edge and rubbed 
with oil and dirt or lampblack. 

“Then the pictured surface of the plate is 
scratched with a sharp pointed object to give it 
the look of long usage. The piates are then put 
away into some very dusty place where they get 
a little dirtier looking before they are finally put 
on the market.’’ 

This is rather an elaborate process for the com- 
pensation that results. A dozen plates is the most 
that the dealer can attempt to put upon the mar- 
ket in a year, and as his net profit may not be more 
than $20 a piece, the industry in this department 
of fraud is not extensive. In china only the plates 
have been reproduced, as the hollow ware is too 
costly for fakers to produce and brings too little. 


In the same way there has been no attempt to 
imitate the early specimens of native glass. Some 
of them are very quaint and graceful, but the prices 
are seldom high. Unusual and charming speci- 
mens of the glass made by the German settlers 
in Pennsylvania under Count Mannheim, is thought 
by many to be the first glass made in this country, 
although this is a disputed point. It is in white 
or a cloudy blue or in combinations of the two. 

As this old glass was blown, it would be neces- 
sary to have a mould made which would make 
these old pieces cost more than they do now when 
they are genuine. 

Old American glass even dating from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century is interesting and 
quaint, but not expensive. Decanters blown like 
the glass of that period, unique in form and orna- 
mentation, can sometimes be bought for $5 

The large supply of blue and white china turned 
out by English potteries is not intended as any- 
thing but a marketable suggestion of the old work, 
and reproduces few of the old time scenes of Amer- 
ican cities that the English makers began to put on 
their Staffordshire ware after the War of 1812. 

While the Dutch were trying to seize the trade of 
Great Britain with this country the English manu- 
facturers determined to hold on to it by every pos- 
sible means. So they began to put American 
scenes and views on their porcelain and even flat- 
tering inscriptions in order to retain the trade that 
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had been so profitable. All these plates and hollow 
— date from a period subsequent to the War of 


The falsification of old American silver is in at 
least one case well worth the while of the bric-a- 
brac fakers. The Paul Revere pieces will bring as 
much as $500 or $600 when they are properly au- 
thenticated. All the spoons and other bits are 
marked with the name “ Revere’’ printed in block 
letters on an oblong die. 

Forgers of silver who secured old spoons and had 
the name Revere marked on the back found one 

t difficulty in poems off their spurious wares. 

he letters on the genuine spoons have been 
smoothed down by long usage, though they are 
still remarkably distinct. Ifthe new dies are made 
distinct, the letters are sharp and do not show the 


AN AUSTRIAN 


FEW years ago when L’ art Nouveau was at 
its height in Germany it was almost 
onendiie to find pieces of furniture 
with straight lines. The peculiar “new 
art” curve was always in evidence. 

German craftsmen have not abandoned curves, but 
they have given greater prominence of late to 
straight lines. Austria has produced splendid 
work in the way of interior decoration during the 
past decade. Austrian art nowveau was less extreme 
than German and far more interesting than English. 
At the St. Louis Exposition the Austrian Building 
contained much that was worth studying. De- 
corative schemes were unique without being 
—— and furniture was refreshingly out of the 
ordinary. 

The dining-room illustrated here is the work of 
Hans Ofner of Vienna. The general treatment is 
similar to that of the best German interiors, with 
the possibility that it is a little more simple. The 
furniture is not unlike that seen in many German 
rooms, except that white paint is less common in 





Two Views of the Dining—Room 


result of wear which is so plainly noticeable on th 

genuine pieces. If, on the other hand, the letters 
in the name “ Revere’’ are so stamped as to hav 

the appearance of having been blunted by wear 
they look coarse, and the expert can detect th« 
fraud at a glance. 

It is practically in the Revere spoons alone that th 
fakers have attempted to work. Small creamers 
bring as much as $250, but it is impossible for then 
to be so manufactured as to deceive the expert 

With English silver sold in this country, the re 
sult is very different. That can easily be fraud 
ulent and yet appear perfectly genuine to any but 
the most careful expert. 

All the genuine old English silver bears four 
marks which the rules of the guilds required 
These are on spoons as well as tankards, and large 


DINING-ROOM 


Germany than stain. The walls are hung in 

soft toned yellow canvas, divided into long rex 
tangular panels by small stenciled squares of blue 
At the wide opening hangs a portiére of gree 
canvas ornamented with appliqued squares of 
leather in blue and yellow. Blue and green appear 
in the cross-barred 
rug; and green is 
repeated in the 
curtains. The 
white furniture is 
very attractive 
with its quaint 
effect of lattice 
work and its up- 
holstery of blue 
leather. Even the 
table has its blue 
top. Nothing mars 
the scheme of 
old blue, yellow, 
green, and white, 


But there 


And one tha 










h all kinds of pieces. 
re to do than to give the old tankard a few 
nps, and then have them removed from the 


Their rimes « 
Like birthday 


They wait t 


For they have 
This morning 
And all your de 


All granted 


And one ths 





es of genuine old silver. It is these symbols 


t give a piece authenticity and thus value. 


is a common thing for the English dealers 
send their wares to this country, to make 
rds in the fashion of some of the antique Pieces 
he museums. The four symbols will be cyt 
1 & spoon and inserted into the cup by solder 
y melting the piece into the tankard. 


his process, of course, endows the new tankard 


all the value of an antique, and makes the 
e worth so much that the loss of the genuine 
on is not important. This same trick is tried 
The owner has nothij 


r. By doing this he will give the fakes every 
arance of genuineness. 


FROM WISHING-LAND 
A hitherto unpublished poem). 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Dear lady, tapping at your door, 
Some little verses stand, 

And beg on this auspicious day 
To come and kiss your hand. 








































































ted right, 

its place, 
Nn, at the door 
ur face 





Rise, lady, rise and let them in; 
Fresh from the fairy shore, 

They bring you things you_wish to have, 
Each in its pinafore. 


Wishing-Land 
dew, 
vishes bring — 


7C)11 
ou 


What these may be, they would not tell, 
And could not if they would; 

They take the packets sealed to you 
\s trusty servants should. 


at looked like love, 
t like health, 
ingling sound 


wealth 


Ah, well! they are but wishes still; 
But, lady dear, for you 

I know that all you wish is kind, 
I pray it all come true 

— Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
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1 Pieces yond emg a in which foliage plants or 
© cut , P owering-plants are to be grown in the S t 
Y solder household should conform to certain re- ervan Ss 
quirements. They may be divided into two «- 
tankard groups; namely, those in which the plants . 
akes the are to be grown directly and those which serve . % 
genuine merely to hold the flower-pot in which the plant 5 
18 tried is growing. In the latter case the first require- 
noth ment is such a shape as shall receive the whole 
ew flower-pot without an unsightly rim projecting 
rom the aboveit. In the former case the receptacle must be 
eS every suited to the growth of the plant it contains; it 
must be large enough for the specimen that occu- 
. . pies it, and must furnish an opportunity for drain- 
Th e P h 1 | a d e | h la age if this is required by such specimen. Further- 
ID p more, these flower-jars should be more than mere 
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T; R f their colors are generally crude and glaring, and stoves, grates and hot air furnaces, 
their ornamentation is commonly of a nature that eani 
in) 00 renders them hopeless as receptacles for growing and the endless work of cleaning the 
plants. Some of the European and American rooms of their ash-dust and dirt. 
Here is the main structure of potters have lately placed upon the market jar- arm 
1: Q : diniéres showing much better taste, but these are Servants prefer homes w ed by 
the I hiladelphia Almshouse build- by no means yet as abundant as they should be, 
ings. These buildings were orig- and one must still go to the Japanese shops for 
‘sail ad etek the best in pottery. One must often pass by the - 
inally roofed wit copper. The crude ware which the canny Japs are said to make 
roofs gave so much trouble that in New Jersey, and to offer the public, as a product 
8 f ‘ i : of their own factories, at a price sometimes less than RADIATORS BOILERS 
the trustees oO the institution de- the import duties. One can find, however, in these AMERICAN Radiators distribute the uni- 
cided upon two things—first, new ee aa eas form warmth of Hot Water or Low Pressure 
roofs throughout; second, roofs and of a beauty which renders them not only a pont oe ware! = ee pose 
so serviceable that the question | icy, in themselves but which makes, with flowering ashes.” With the aid of IDEAL Boilers and 
~ : r foliage plants, a combination satisfying the e > . Radi : 
would be settled for all time. || of thet suatng shaver AMERICAN Kadiaior,the Some i fa 
‘i e ry . - ° . ° I c . : y - 
After a careful and exhaustive a = eg —_ yp ape taper “ tained. Besides, where relieved of such 
j i 7 <j > of a Aad rpg dog : ‘ drudgery, good servants have more time to 
examination of all kinds of root a > a cr of them ~s perform the better things in domestic sci- 
ing material, without any consid- J mde, to grow, plants in; thee, have an ample || fnce—rghty earn their ‘pay. Where 
i “Tay ier meg «. : “mother prefers to do her own work” they 
pration of cost, I “ lor Old not glazed over the inside; they are of shapes and save her time one-half. The fuel economy, 
Style tin was selected. All this lessened wear on carpets, furniture and 
: , > someneien draperies, and freedom from repairs soon 
happened we woe pare Se pay for the little larger first cost of the 
To-day those “7 aylor Old heating outfit—which thereafter becomes a 
Style” roofs are in perfect condi- dividend payer—everybody contented. 
tion and have given entire satis- Put in OLD or new buildings—any kind or 
facti inc h : , size—city or country. Write today for free, 
action since the time they were valuable booklet “Heating Investments.” 
laid. Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 
N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY \ 
plorrlcccon lyre . AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
ve Philadelphia Dept. 5. CHICAGO 
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ell, with the least neues. it replies directly to py re ou 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
a ne Segrecete Stamestions of any time G bed B ild 9 
n in 
= a a ening to our readers for new ideas. Write oing to ul f 
ina If you are contemplating building a home, 
not merely a house, you need the services of 
MAKE = among) — knows he Sense. i 
esigning o 1omes 1S My as well as 
YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL Seainena, My heonteden, ‘capesiense and 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and taste are for sale. Write me concerning your 
Herbaceous Plants, Illustrated and descriptive price-list secatien, ote ney San ames 1 Se 
. spend, and I will make and submit a sketch 
free on application. for your approval, FREE, 
emai maou eases H. CLIFTON TROUT, Architect 
fagazine. Tel. Main 3613; Automatic $462 % Gena Dilan tile Seanad teciiaes Rooms 42-43, 1533 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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KINNEAR SHEET METAL 
RADIATORS 


[2s to the user positive, distinct 





and valuable advantages, worthy of 

careful investigation. They are adapted 

for use in the home or any building 
heated by steam or hot water and 


EVERY KINNEAR road SOLD 
IS FULLY GUARANT: 


Kinnear Sheet Metal esto aa but 
one-fourth as much as castiron radiators and 
occupy but one-half the space. They are 
neat in appearance, and their construction 

ermits of the most artistic treatment in 

armony with room decorations. 

Kinnear Sheet Metal Radiators insure 
economy of fuel because they respond 
instantly to the application of steam or hot 
water, requiring but one-half the volume 
necessary to secure equal efficiency with 
cast radiators. 

The heat from Kinnear Sheet Metal 
Radiators is at all times under instant con- 
trol ; turn on your steam and heat is radiated 
at once; turn it off and your radiator cools 
rapidly. They have many other advantages 
apparent to anyone. Before installing 
radiators, either ina new or old home, in- 
vestigate the KINNEAR. Interior and 
exterior heavily vaivanized. 

Ask your architect to see them and re- 
port to you, and in the meantime ask us to 
send you Catalogue * 


Kinnear Pressed ‘Radiator Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Branches : 
New York, Seattle 
FI png Bldg. 408 Occidental Ave. 



























St. Indianapolis, 
Choma) Bldg. State Life Bldg. 
Kansas City, Oakland 
Heist Bldg. 922 ~ ranklin St. 






Chicago 
First Nat, Bank Blas. ‘Sunt Bldg ° 
Toronto, Ont. n Antonio, 
302 Queen St., West me Bldg. 
London, England, 
19-21 Tower St, Upper St. Martin's Lane. 
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THE WHEELOCK RUST-PROOF 


Is the Only Guaranteed Fencing 
GALVANIZED AFTER WEAVING 


The Wheelock Trellis, Flower-bed Guard, Lawn 


a Guard, Tree Guard, ete. -, are economical and beauti- 
If your dealer has it not, send order to us, 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., 73 Hammond St., Worcester, Mass. 


Large Catalogue on request. 
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That the structural 
strength of the Cadillac 
is much greater than 
ordinary service requires 
is shown in the fact that 
this machine was the only 
one found to stand the 
strain of ‘‘ Leaping the 
Gap,” as pictured above. 


Either the axles or frame 
of all other machines tried 
bent under the heavy 

im pact. 


With 


Runabout 

shown (a regular stock 

car) the performer is making 

repeated trips without the slightest 
damage to his machine. 

While this proves nothing to the 
person who wants an automobile to 
meet ordinary conditions of road 
travel, it does show that the strength 
of the Cadillac is never found want- 
ing, no matter what the test. 

This and the many other sterling 
qualities of the Cadillac will be 
cheerfully demonstrated by your 
nearest dealer, whose address we 
will send upon request. Let us also 
send our illustrated Booklet AJ 

Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout (shown above ), $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 

All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Lamps not included. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member A. L. A. M. 
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Secrets of English 
Castles 


TRAGEDY OF MINISTER LOVEL— 
GOLDEN TREASURE OF SKENFRITH 


HE strange discovery in Ireland the other 
day of a vaulted subterranean chamber 
under an ancient castle revives the belief 
in the undiscovered secrets that still await 
the explorer of our medizval strongholds. 

Romantic novelists have been largely responsible 
for the general indifference to the very real mysteries 
and tragedies of these grim castles, for their tales 
of hidden wrong and violence have come to be re- 
garded as merely efforts of the imagination, having 
no ‘existence in fact. How very wide of the mark 
this is let the following few instances show: 

A discovery almost identical with that in 
County Roscommon a few days since, was made 
in 1826, during the restoration works in the ancient 
chapel attached to the castle of St. Michael’s Mount, 
in Cornwall, which dates back to the fourteenth 
century. The workmen, says the London Daily 
Mail, in removing a wooden platform discovered a 
walled up door in the south wall, and opening it a 
narrow flight of stone steps was revealed, leading 
down into a grim stone cell six feet square, without 
any window or other opening than the door by which 
they had entered. 

They were horrified by stumbling in the darkness 
of that dreadful place upon what proved to be the 
skeleton of a'man of extraordinary height. What 
unfortunate wretch was thrust into this living 
tomb to die of starvation has never been discovered. 
Such dungeons as these, in which you flung your vic- 
tim and then “forgot’’ him, were known as “ oubli- 
ettes.’’ 

The appalling cynicism that constructed this par- 
ticular example beneath the chapel floor is worthy 
of remark. While the doomed man lay there in 
the agony of starvation, above him the pious cas- 
tellan and his fellow villains were praising God. 

The ruined castellated manor house of Minister 
Lovel, in Oxfordshire, kept its tragic secret some two 
hundred and twenty years. 

This is one of the most romantic places in Eng- 
land, both in the circumstances of its situation and 
ofitsstory. It came to Francis, Viscount Lovel, in 
the time of Richard III. He it was whose name was 
one of the subjects of a political rhyme then current 
in the land: 


The Cat, the Rat and Lovel the Dog 
Rule all England, under the Hog. 


The cat was Catesby, the rat Radcliffe and the hog 
King Richard himself, whose favorite badge was 
the blue boar. The characterization of Lovel as 
“the dog’’ sounds like the expression of a very spe- 
cial hatred and contempt of him, but it was merely 
a play upon his ancestral crest, that of a hound, or, 
in Scialdlie language, a “‘talbot.’’ Still he was the 
object of much hatred on the part of the Lancas- 
trians, for he had deserted their cause for that of 
the Yorkists. 

When the Lancastrians triumphed and Henry 
VII. reigned Lovel. to save his head, fled the coun- 
try, but returned later with the invading expedi 
tion of the impostor Lambert Simnel. At the bat- 
tle of Stoke, when Simnel was defeated, Lovel mys- 
teriously disappeared. By some he was thought to 
have fallen on the field, while others declared that 
they had seen him in flight, attempting to swim his 
horse across the broad channel of the River Trent. 

He was never again heard of until 1708, when, in 
the course of some alterations in what had been 
the old manor house of Minister Lovel, a large un- 
derground vault was discovered. When the work- 
men accidentally broke into it they were astounded 
at the grisly sight of the skeleton of a man seated at 
a table, his bony hand still supporting a shriveled 
countenance, dried, parchmentlike, over the skull. 
Before him lay a cap, mouldered and decayed, with 
an open book, paper and pen. Empty barrels and 
some gnawed bones were also found. 

The discovery explained the mysterious disap- 

arance of Lord Lovel. He had fled from that 
atal field to his old home in the peaceful water 
meadows by the winding windrush and had lain 
there in concealment, far removed from hostile 










For Health, Strength 


and Endurance 
As a food, rice has a world-wide reputa- ' 


tion. To its purity, wholesomeness and 
goodness have been added a delicate flavor 
and a dainty crispness never realized before. 
That new and wonderful process, known as 
“puffing,” thoroughly cooks the rice and ex- 
pands each kernel to many times its normal size. 


uaker Rice 
(Puffed)> 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain trans- 
formed into the most dainty, delicious, 
appetizing cereal you have ever tasted. 
Served with milk, cream and a little sugar, 
after*being heated a minute in a hot oven, it 
is equally tempting to children and to 
grown-ups, and is as good for one as it is for 
the other. 

Quaker Rice has a charm of daintiness 
and deliciousness that is only equaled by 
its healthfulness and wholesomeness. The 
more you eat of it, the more you will want 

to eat, and no matter how much you ‘ 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 





Quaker Rice makes many delight- 
ful confections, recipes for which 
will be found on each package. 
Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker 
Rice Brittle, etc., will give untold 
pleasure to the children, and 
can be easily and quickly made in 
your own home at trifling cost. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere 
at10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker 
Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 


Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, Children's Play 
Houses, Hunters’ Cabins, Photograph Galleries, Etc. 















Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. Better built 
and better looking than you can have constructed at home and « 
at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. 
Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels interchangeable 
House shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival 
at destination, according to size of house. 


No Nails, No Strikes 
No Carpenters No Worry 


Everything fits. Any one can erect them 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we will give y 


u a delivered price at once. 
iandsome Illustrated Catalogue 


Please enclose ec stamp in your inquiry for our 





MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, 680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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notice, in this secret room, whose existence wa ! 
known to only one confidential servant 

He had been furnished with provisions to las 
, some time, in case of need, and had then been locked 
= in against such time as 1t Wo uld be possible on 
z more to escape abroad. Whether theservant yield “ 
= ed to treachery, or was killed, will never be know 
= Only the fact remains that the unfortunate Lor 
= Lovel, having exhausted his stock of food, 
= starved to death in his secret hiding plac¢ ; 
“= Nowadays Minister Lovel is no more than a maz sci 
ae = of tall, ruined walls, hich the traveller kn 
ce ae sees the parish church r resquely in t 
distant view. Many supe ral legends belong ms 
At Work to old castles. That of S ith, Monmouthshi do 
. be ee. a one so far a k as the ti hs 
of Queen Elizabeth, when it was sai The voy 
On Piano of the county goeth there is a dyvell and his dam: pa 
. one sits upon a hogshed of gold, the other upon we 
Actions |} hozshed of silver.’ pe 
3 . eat The writer of this startling news peti ioned tl ; 
ee are amenaane —_—Se -_ | Queen’s Minister from his dungeon cell in the Towel an 
which connect your touch upon the keys withthe |]| of London that he might be set at liberty to go and in. 
strings to produce the sound. In A. B. Chase |] | find this treasure for the Queen’s Majesty, probably },World Renowned for “ of. 
Actions every part is so accurately adjusted and thinking that even an encounter with guardial Ser, i bi - 
balanced that you are able to call forth the marvellous |} | = Rensoe- Sore prefers bh jurance. But ¥ ‘ SF, DUIRITY QUALITY FLAVOR th 
oe a : aor . | do not hear ney let | c el . . . 
seslenteen ot tene—She hates inesering— ler whieh | "" d scenst of the supernatural eort fe traditionall 4") — Thirty Retail Stores in eal 
they are so famous. So perfectly do these instruments |} | said te belone to Rochester Castl. According Sage | se “ | 
respond to every touch in just the degree required— |} | 8 x — Rie prac: B I on | ae Greater New York & Principal Cities th 
‘ tied the marvelous legend, a mysterious crypt exi A Ms 
—readily, positively, yet smoothly—that an A. B. crammed full of untold gold. cen) / SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE ie 
Chase Piano seems attuned to your every mood— ]] | To find it you must seek with a hand of glory "5 0 
almost a part of you while you play. It is this rare |]| rather a difficult thing to obtain in these days. 1 : th 
quality, found to the same extent, in no other piano, |] | prepare this magic article you cut 1e dried guilt) th 
that does so much to endear A. B. Chase Pianos to |}; hand of a hanged and gibbeted 1 r,wrap 1tit 
true musical artists. They actually feel this sympathetic | winding sheet, count seven en planet qu 
quality of an A. B. Chase Piano, and in this respect and after a number of aw take some of the 
t is al iy aa murderer’s fat and some ¢ nair and twist the all 
oe en | mixture on the fingers of the hand, making then fo 
Just how A. B. Chase Piano Actions are made, |]| fact, into so many cand Lighting them, tl . 
adjusted and harmonized with all other parts of the approved method, according to the Ingoldsb, pl 
instruments, is told in our book, “Inside Information.” | Legends’’ is to chant: a 
This book is mailed free to anyone interested in ]} | Now open, lock 
the purchase of a fine piano. Address y To the Dead Man’s knox th 
Thy bolt, and bar, and ba wi 
THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, | Nor move, nor swe! . 
. Mi : | Joint, muscle nerve 
os maniacs At the spell of the Dead Man’s hat 
Sleep all who s eep, Wake all Wi ho wake! ye 
But be as the Dead for the Dead Man’s sake! " 
Legend tells that one intrepid seeker did, at tl . 
vague period known as “ oncé on a time of 
all these varied processes, and came at last t 
mystic portal,dousing his magical glim as he pr Ps 
gressed. He had extinguished all but the thun . n 
— a uttered an exc ation Perh aps he - te 
urnt himself!) Instantly 11 candelabra \ * 
burst into flame once mors and he wv lashed sens« : "B nN sy - 
less to the ground. He was never a able to fir Bd , The est onic 7 
the erypt or the door. 3 When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged te 
EB out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, mormn- ni 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 0 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 0 
and build you up physically. 
25 Cents at all druggists. 
| Insist upon the original. 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 1dmirable book. The eighteenth cen- J 
- Those who wish to educate a native taste can- shered in the familiar name of Thomas Chip- tl 
not do better, if they would be instructed in the : , who was the first Englishman to give a A 
subject of furniture, than to read Miss Virginia ' ‘ to a style, although Miss Robie recognizes him tl 
Robie’s “Historic Styles in Furniture.” It is not Speaks with authority, and g to say re a translator than a creator.’’ ¥ 
a book of formidable proportions, as might be sur- and an enthusiasm im saying she says it we chapter of the work has been written for li 
mised from the subject, but is an achievement in She tells what the collector wishes tO KNOW, al lern collector of old furniture, who may tum I 
condensation, having not quite 200 pages, and deal- has supplied her book with over a hundred cai page to page and find lucid descriptions of 
ing lucidly, if succinctly, with the furniture of the fully chosen illustrations. _ These are not the hac! ewhite, Adam, and Sheraton. Briefly com- b 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance — Italian, French, neyed illustrations. _Miss Robie has been care ful t ing on the time of the French Empire, the a 
and Spanish —the English furniture of the six- avoid the reproduction of famous designs familiar period of our own country rounds out the e 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, that of France in t® all who consult catalogues and bo cabinet w of historic styles of furniture. e 
the reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis making. The volume is supp vith a full ind use iishing in these days has become an f 
XVI., Empire furniture, thelater English manufact- 2d is at once practical and cl 2 nd convenient books are a help to thread the 
ures—Chippendale and Sheraton and their peers — ceeagmaee f fashions and to teach distinctions between 
and, in conclusion, the colonial product of America. FROM THE CHICAGO EVENING POST land the bad. This handy little volume P 
Miss Robie has been known in Chicago as a col- The eras of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Lou ts numerous prints and quantity of informa- h 
lector of exceptional judgment and as a valued XVI. were important chapters in ful re histor rranged in an interesting and logical manner E 





contributor to THe Hovse Beravutirut. She the characteristics of which plainly set fort 3 to fill a present need. 
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The Impossible in 
Antiques 


‘“ URCHASERS of antique furniture could 
avoid being deceived in many cases if 
they took the trouble to inform them- 
selves concerning what they intend to 
buy,” said a dealer who tries to be con- 

scientious. ‘An instance of the common lack of 

knowledge came to my attent ion the other day. 

A woman was willing to pay any price I de- 
manded for a genuine old corner cabinet with glass 
doors. It had to be absolutely genuine, however. 

I had two beautiful old cabinets, just the kind 
she wanted. They were also antiques in every 
particular but one. They had formerly had solid 
wooden doors, just as all cabinets of that early 
period had. z 

Corner cabinets as well as those made for glass 
and china now, originally served only to keep food 
in. They were like the ordinary pantry or closet 
of the day. ) 

Naturally such cabinets were heavy and clumsy 
compared with those with glass doors. In all cases 
the glass doors have been put in later to make 
cabinets correspond to modern taste. 

Corner cabinets can never be very old, because 
they were not in use until a comparatively late 
= in colonial history. The earlier colonial 
ouses were all supplied with cabinets built into 
the corners of the room. So it is impossible to get 
a cabinet of this shape that is as old as the first of 
the American-made furniture. 

I told the lady all this, which was, of course, 
quite new to her. I don’t think she believed it, 
because she went away without buying my cabinets, 
although they were exactly what she was looking 


r. 

Noifw, I had shown them to her without ex- 
plaining that the doors were originally of wood, she 
would probably have bought them immediately.” 

Dealers soon learn that excessive honesty on 
their part is not necessary. Their patrons do not 
want to know too much. It embarrasses them to 
reveal their ignorance. They like to be left in the 
happy impression that they know it all.” 

‘I have sold so-called colonial bookcases for 
years,” one dealer told a New York Sun reporter, 
“and in all that time I have rarely come across a 
regular bookcase of the kind that stands on the floor. 

he bookcases were all built to sit on the tops 
of desks, in accordance with the fashion of that 
period. We put small legs on them and sell them. 

If I told that to the women who come to buy, 
not half of them would take the bookcases. If I 
told them how these bookcases are made it would 
not give them any satisfaction and it would lose a 
customer forme. So I keep still. 

do not mention either the fact that the desks 
to which these bookcases were attached must have 
new tops when the transformation is made. It is 
more for the sake of the women buyers than for my 
own profit that I do not mention these facts.” 


Japanese Floral Calendar 


R. ERNEST W. CLEMENT has per- 
formed a useful service in preparing 
an illustrated discussion under the 
above title of the popular flowers 
_utilized by the nature-loving people of 
Japan during the various months of the year in 
their festivals and out of door excursions. Most 
Americans and Europeans know in a general way 
that certain flowers are associated by the Japanese 
with certain special customs, but they know very 
little concerning the especial flowers thus utilized. 
In this beautiful hook, (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago,) each chapter is illustrated by 
beautiful photographs, showing both the flowers 
and the people using them, and there are given 
examples of the admirable little poems which are 
80 freely written by the Japanese concerning the 
flowers they love. 


Dorcas — “The operation was successful, but the 
patient couldn’t survive the shock.’’ Mr. Dorcas 
“Gracious! How careless to let a poor man in 
pe condition find out what the operation cost.” — 











HE installation of “Standard” porcelain enameled fixtures is an invest- 
ment paying sure dividends of health and cleanliness. 
The non-porous composition of “Standard” porcelain enameled ware 


renders it impervious to dirt and microbes. The immaculate clean- 
liness — the pure white lustre and beauty of design — lifts the “Standard” bath- 
room from the level of a mere necessity to that of a luxurious possession. 
The cost of “Standard” Ware is moderate and its installation economical. Its 
porcelain surface is as dainty as china, but strong as the iron it covers. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware 


bears our “Green and Gold” guarantee 
label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the 


Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you 
how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and 
illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms. 





showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together 
with many hints on decoration, tiling etc. It is the 
most complete and beautiful booklet on the subject 
and contains 100 pages. THE ABOVE FIXTURES 
Design P. 38 can be purchased from any plumber 
at a cost approximating $70— not counting freight, 
labor or piping. 






London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


Standard Sanitary Wf.Co. Dept. S., Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Office. and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdard” Building. 35-37 West 3ist Street 


outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not “Stavedard” Ware. Refuse substi- 
tutes— they are all inferior and will cost you more 
in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all 
of our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see 
that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath 
and lavatory, etc. 


New Orleans, Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 














Is Your Bathtub Slippery ? 


Havn't you someone in your family who cannot afford 
tofall 2? Old people, rheumatic people, heavy people, 
The ae 


delicate women, need some protection in the tub. 
CANTSLIP BATH MAT saves doctor's 
bills, gives the tub a non-slippery bottom, 
and makes it thoroughly safe. Comfort- 
able, sanitary, durable. Six sizes ; 36x15 
inches fits average tub ; $3 at your dealers or 
us, delivered east of Omaha. 


THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 
58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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OU can obtain G.-W. “ Elastic’? Book Cases fitted with 
bevel plate glass; leaded glass or plain glass doors, and 
with panel ends or plain ends. 

There is practically no limit to the varied and artistic ar- 
rangements that can be made with these units, which embody 
the best material, finish and mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our non-binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtainable from authorized 
agents in over one thousand cities. Where not repre- 
sented we ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write for catalogue 105 L 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, 
Branch Stores—New York, Boston, Chicago. 














Should be used by every woman of refinement. Thousands of 

American women are never without them. One trial is con- 

vincing. We offer, once only, to mail liberal samples upon 
receipt of 10 cents and your druggist’s name, 


GEORGE D. WALLAU, 2 Stone St., New York. 


nT 

















Tue House BEAUTIFUL magazine, I firmly believe, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur 
roundings. It isa twentieth century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ually. It is doing a noble work. E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 














was : sgh 
John y Petit, Architect, N. Y. City 
BEAUTIFUL—AND CHEAP 


Soft, velvety colors, that will wear aslong 
as colors can, and cost 50% less than paint 
to buy and to apply, come from using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with pure pigments, pure linseed 

oil, and Creosote, ‘the best wood pre- 

servative known.” The only stains made 

of Creosote and without petroleum. 
Stained-wood ples and color chart sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 _ Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents at all Uentral Points. 








Cabot's Sheathing “Quilt” 
Makes cold-proof houses. 
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dogs came in, s 3 wel it. | 
the day of « lered ottomans 
firescreens, and pre v the 
tidies. Possibly 


these things will be suffi l 
interesting. A thousand 3 i not 
them less ugly. They mus k with ha 
furniture, marble-top tables < flowers and | 
albums — a one time phase of existe! 

Samplers belong to 
ever their shortcomi 
which the later work lack e | 
stiff birds, and queer houses 1 by so 
fantile Eliza, Jane or Abigail a 
They belong to a solemn ags vi rked 
great seriousness. No g h e 
the small sampler-work { 
letter, tree and verse in r crooked 
Each day had its stent, and c e lay bet 
sampler and patchwork 
variety. 

The sampler verse 
very dismal it was worked g 
times one line would { 
the third in blue, the fou gre ul 
until the stanza was com 
was a distraction to 
task. 

Of sampler verses 
istic specimen: 





“ And now my s 
Of my sh 
I cannot long 
And this m 
Another runs: 
“Time has wings 
Youth and 
Virtue is the o 
Whose sacr« 

From first to last sa 
the character of the 
a whole history ol appl 
in the various bands a 
timents exhibit a 
shortness of life, the flig 
are set forth during t 

“ Let Virtus 
and it will 
out of Price 

thus stitched Elizabeth 
Creasey in the year 1686 
Sally Proctor Field 
1825 added to the 

of the sampler. 
Virtue be a Guide 
Thee.” 

In 1735 Barbara ( 
used this inscription 
‘* Oh Love the Lord a1 

He will be a tend 

Father 

Unto Thee.” 

A century later, A1 
Archer, on a sampl 
of a totally different typ 
stitched the same couy 
let. In Barbara Cole’s 
day the sampler was a 
its height; \ 
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Shanahan 
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nusual border. There are two borders 
the little conventionalized side bor. 


» solid, deeper one which is of quite q 

rigin. If it were not for the latter, the 

this sampler might be placed at about 1775, 

lid border belongs to the nineteenth century 

s probable that 1820 is near the mark. The 

‘is a very old pattern — known as the 

and is found on samplers of ap 

late. The origin of the Persian pink and 
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is been traced to the time of Richard J, 
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ed to bloom in sampler craft. Pos- 
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work, beautiful in color and often charming in design. 
Of this class the most desirable from the collector’s 
standpoint are those depicting Stuart emblems. 
The Royalist “§,” the white rose, and the acorn 
are the “usual devices and are worked with admir- 
t. 
able oe 1700 marked approximately the line be- 
tween row and border samplers in England, it is 
robable that 1720 was nearer the date in America. 

ust as certain designs in furniture were known a 
decade or two in the old country before they were 
here, so it was with embroidery designs. Row 
samplers of colonial origin have been found with 
as late a date as “ 1725.” Samplers of this type 
are less decorative than English ones. They run 
more to alphabets and seldom have depth of color 
or variety of design. ; 

The American collector will count himself for- 
tunate to find any samplers of pre-Revolutionary 
origin. Those belonging to the late eighteenth 
century are rare and those of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century are not common. The most 
numerous are of the 1830 period when the gentle 
art of cross stitching particularly flourished. Mor- 
tuary pieces belong to this day. Weeping willows, 





urns and tombstones decorate these mournful tri- 
butes to departed friends, many of which still hang 
upon the walls of New England parlors. They are 
far more solemn than the samplers. An occasional 
“mourning piece ’’’ is an interesting addition to a 
collection. A family tree in needlework is 2 real 
prize, and a cross-stitch picture, worked solid in 
imitation of tapestry is a treasure trove. 

Sampler hunting like other collecting quests 
leads to unexpected places. Antique shops, par- 
ticularly those of the ola curiosity type, occasionally 
have good specimens, but the real joy of the pursuit 
lies in small towns far from the railroads, where 
atties and chimney-cupboards contain the accu- 
mulation of a century. 

The samplers once secured, the question next 
arises how to take care of the collection. Sunlight 
fades, dust mars, dampness ruins. The quaint old 
pieces cannot be placed on a shelf and left there as 
can pewter, copper and brass. They require far 
more care than china, for while they cannot break 
they are not proof against disaster. 

Choice specimens should be framed and hung 
where the light is even. They should never be ex- 
posed to bright sunlight, nor placed where they 
will absorb moisture. Dampness is even more fatal 
than sunshine, for it causes mildew and other 
blemishes. A portfolio is a convenient storing 
place for a dozen or more, each sampler mounted 
on a heavy board of a tone harmonious with the 
canvas. A light coffee color is effective with some 
samplers, others look better against an ivory tone. 
A few are attractive on gray mats. 

_The wonder is that so many samplers have sur- 
vived rust and moths, sunlight and dampness 
and the ravages of time. The years have dealt 
kindly with the brilliancy of the silks. Vegetable 
dyes are responsible for the lustrous sheen of the 
silks, and a kind Providence for its preservation. 











Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids Mich. 
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( A Talk on the Designs of 


Our Forefather Furniture 


HERE is a completeness about the designs of our Forefather Furniture that 
leaves little to be desired. QThe watchword is harmony, and to this 
should be added adaptability. Every piece is primarily designed with 

a special regard for the needs of the owner and the embellishment of his home. 
Viewed with their surroundings, they can become successful details of a very 
harmonious whole. To appreciate how these qualities are charmingly developed, 
you need see our Forefather Furniture reproductions. @They carry out with ab- 
solute correctness the English styles from the period of Early Gothic to the present 
(including Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, etc.); French Period fumiture, 
Our shop-mark guarantee for more particularly of the time of Louis XV, XVI, and 
American Colonial. 

@We would like to send you a little booklet showing a few 
pieces selected at random. (Please address Dept. E.) 
Leading furniture dealers can doubtless show you the 
articles themselves. 


So that you may distinguish our product, we inlay 
our shop-mark in the wood itself in every piece. 





Furniture of Character 

















TRANSPARENCY 


and durability combined in 


Dexter Brothers’ 





as well as preservative qualities, have made these 
stains so popular with owners and architects. 
Write for samples to 


Dexter Brothers Company, 
99 Broad St., BOSTON. 

















Chapman & Frazer, Architects, Boston. 
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you probably realize that 
inthe modern house the 
woodwork is an import- 
ant feature; its color and finish are often made the 
key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf of New York, the widelyknown 
writer and practical Decorator, is now a permanent 
member of our Staff in charge of the Decorative 
Department. She will, upon request, furnish to our 
patrons full color schemes for a single room or an 
entire building; also panels showing the exquisite 
wood finishes we supply, and if desired will make 
purchases of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge whatever 
to those. using our productions. 






A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our New 
York office will bring a prompt reply. Send ten 
cents for a copy of the new edition of the Home 
Ideal by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely illustrated 
book of 25 pages, 8% x 11 inches, on house decoration, 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


27 Dearborn Ave., 38 Vesey St., 





ESTABLISHED 1865 





Chicago New York 
= _, 








FROM THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


ne Robie has done a piece of good work in 

her admirable treatise on “‘ Historic Styles in Furni- 
ture.” The study begins with the furniture of the 
Middle Ages, and closes, fourteen interesting chap- 

- ters later, with a pleasing discourse on colonial 
furniture. Typical furniture styles and accom- 
plishments of various times and countries also re- 
ceive informative and entertaining consideration, 
with numerous fine illustrations. The author’s 
style is commendably direct, concise, and simple, 
and she has the gift of sympathetic interpretation. 
Her book, which bears evidence of careful prelimi- 
nary research, should be useful alike to student and 
connoisseur of historic furniture, and should find 
a welcome place. 


The Gorton 


Vapor Vacuym 
System of Heating 





TH this System you can govern 

the temperature in any room to 

suit the occupant, by graduating 
the opening of the radiator valve, and 
the radiator will only be heated in pro- 
portion to the amount of steam ad- 
mitted ; therefore no room is overheated, 
which means a great saving in fuel. 


q@ Our new catalogue, 
giving full information, 
mailed free on applica- 
tion. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York City 


























Possibly time has something to do with th: 
mony of color. Perhaps, in the beginning, 


effect was not so pleasing. Be that as it m 
the usual sampler is attractive in color. Whetl 
worked on linen, canvas, or sampler cloth 


general effect is harmonious Age 
the background, giving an ivory tone to liner 
warm tan to canvas, and a soft gray 
The greens, blues, yellows, reds and pinks v 
which alphabets and verses are worked blend 
the background. 

Modern embroideries might 


naive schemes found in th 


to 


well reproduce 
old pieces of nex 





work. Modern cross stitching doth not i 
toward samplers. 

In the present revival of old stitches, the cr 
has had its share of recognition, but it has be 
put to more modern and possibly m« 


re pract 
uses than the making of samplers. It is di t 
to imagine a modern child working away on a 
pler. One is tempted to say that instead 
child cross-stitching a sampler it would be 
child stitching — a very cross child and very 
stitching. 

Parental obedience, one of the mainstays 
sampler lore, is almost as much a lost virtu 
sampler making itself 

It is hard to fancy Dorothy or 
over the verse that little Sally 
in 1825. 











“How happy is the lovely « 
Of manners gentle 
Who learns each useful ] 





Sure pleasure to her frien: ‘ 
Tis t is, My Parents! sweetens toil 
And my reward Is In thy sn 


THE ELYSEE, PARIS 


HE Elysée Palace, situated in 
bourg Saint-Honoré 
country house and 
checkered career sin 
and has harbored some queer charact 

Louis XV. presented it Mme. ds 

Who knows sin many lettres de 

the gates to imprison t!] 
Under Louis XVI. it was c: 
During the Revolution it b 


It has ha 


a hotel 


cachet went « 






led the Elysée Bourl 
ame national prope! 





was put up for sale, found no purchaser and w: 








turned into a government printing-office. Durit 
the Directoire there were gay doings in the fins 
rooms, and the Merveil ises and Incrovab!l 
danced and gambled from sunset to sunris« 
rooms were Jet to a syndicate who made a 
fortune out of the speculation. Since then 
alace has been occupied by Murat, Napole 


ouis Bonaparte, and Queen 
the First of Russia, and the Due de 
the Revolution of 1830 it remained unoccupied 
til Louis Napoleon made it. his residence whil 
was president of the Republic. Nearly all th 
sequent presidents of the present republic | 
added to it. The large glass awning seen fron 
Faubourg—called by thescoffers “the monkey } 
ace’—was the work of Carnot. His also 
large ball-room. The left wi was built bv Le 
Napoleon, and Grévy added a 
gardens. None of the presidents seem to fancy 
state bedroom, nor do they write at the Louis. X 
table, ornamented h brasswo chiseled 
Gouttiére. They have, one and preferred 
furnish small rooms away solemn 
apartments, and use an ordinary desk 
find in any office. — London é 
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such as 


The late Charles Parsons of St. Louis, left 
collections of art works t 1e St. I 
Arts. The director hat museum, 
Halsey C. Ives, said: ‘‘I found that Mr. 
had paid out a sum fully equal to $250,000 for 
jects upon which duty had been paid 
90 per cent of the whole amount From my | 
ledge of and long acquaintance with Mr. Par 
I believe, had works « been admitted free 
ing the time he was making this collection 
would have expended vice the amount he 
resulting in the St. Louis Museum receiving $4( 
000 or $500,000 worth of art object 
$250,000.’’ 
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Ask Your Furniture Dealer to Show You 


* SIMPLICITY” 
DAVENPORT BED 








\ beautiful DAVENPORT SOFA changed instant. 


ly into a luxurious double Bed. Costs no more than an 


ordinary Davenport of equal style and size. 


Made in many handsome styles, Colonial, Mission and 
Oak and Mahogany Frames, all popular 
Guaranteed best construction. 


Modem, 


finishes. 








“ Simplicity’ Davenport opened to give access to bedding. In 


this pomtion the Seat is self-sustaining. 
Your dealer will put it in your home at our price. No 


trouble 


saves you all risk of damage in transit. 

Send for our free Sofa Bed Booklet ““E”’ giving full 
description and illustrating many handsome styles, and we 
will send name of agent in your city. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE 
COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
JAMESTOWN, 
N.Y. 







The *’ Simplicity "’ with Bed dressed ready for use. 
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FROM SUBURBAN LIFE 


\ valuable addition to the recently published 

yoks on furniture is one by Virginia Robie, who 

the historic styles of furniture. She be- 

with the furniture of the Middle Ages and 

goes on to the furniture of the Fourteenth 

Fifteenth Century; the Italian f'and 

rench Renaissance; Furniture Making in Ger 

any; the Spanish Renaissance; the English Fur 

ti f the Sixteenth. and Seventeenth Centuries; 

uis XIV. Furniture; Louis XV. Furniture; Louis 

XVI. Furniture; the English Furniture of t 

ighteenth Century: the Furniture of the French 

m pire colonial Furniture. These chapter 

lings give an idea of how valuable and instruc- 

his book would be to one contemplating the 

) of furniture of a certain date. The book is 

andsomely and comprehensively illustrated by 
vy half tones. 
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COLLECTORS 


NTERESIS 
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Tobys 


OBYS, belonging as they do to the jug 

family, come under the head of mugs and 

steins. They are in reality mugs with a 

stein record. Invented, supposedly, by 

one Toby Philpot, of joviai nature, they 
must forever stand as the most convivial of all drink- 
ing vessels. Quaint of design and gay of color, 
they add life and interest to any china collection. 
The possibility of finding enough old tobys to line 
a‘dining-room shelf is remote, so from the purely 
decorative standpoint they lack the usefulness of 
mugs and steins. From the collector’s point of 
view they are more interesting and merit a greater 
consideration than they have received. Little has 
been written about Tobys. The “china ‘books,” 
asa rule, contain little about them, although charm- 
ing old specimens are often illustrated. Most of 
the Tobys are broadly classed as Staffordshire, and 
this is probably true of a large portion. Dutch 
and German Tobys are occasionally found and 
French ones are not unknown. 

The “Napoleon Toby,” illustrated on page 36 is 
probably French, although this theory is based on 
the sole fact that it is not a caricature. English 
potters delighted in depicting Bonaparte, but they 


old china—a perfection of glaze and color, which 
leads the most trusting to have occasional doubts. 
Many of the old Tobys are particularly spick-and- 
——. They could not have seen much service else 
they were less ‘“‘perfect.’’ It is possible that many 
of the fine pairs were used as chimney ornaments, 
and have no convivial past. They took the place 
of Staffordshire statuettes which were long used in 
homes where figures of Chelsea and Derby were 
considered too costly. 

The first Tobys were in reality scarcely more 
than hollow figures to which a handle had been 
added. They grew more and more like mugs as 
time went on. At first the cap or hat lifted off, 
forming a cover. The succeeding style had the 
hat, but it was part of the mug. 

Various are the stories in connection with the 
origin of these pieces. One tradition is that the 
word “toby” is merely a corruption of “tober,”’ 
and this theory sounds plausible, although there 
is good foundation for the Philpot story. While 
sometimes used for ornamental purposes, the real 
mission of the article is always apparent. For in 
addition to being a drinking vessel himself, the 
little or big Toby, as the case might be, invariably 





Three Staffordshire Tobys 


seldom gave him the attractive countenance of this 
jug. They made him tall and thin, or short and 
abnormally fat. They gave him queer clothes and 
labeled him “Boney.” This French Toby — if 
French it be—shows the little corporal in a pleasant 
lse—suave of countenance and very well dressed. 
re is a smoothness of texture and a finish about 
the work seldom seen in English Tobys. These are 
qualities lacking in the group reproduced which is 
unmistakably English. The gayly colored pair is 
Staffordshire. Of similar origin is the clerical look- 
ing middle figure of somber garb and be-spectacled 
countenance. These are old pieces, and show Staf- 
fordshire Toby-making at its best. In fact, their age 
1880 apparent that the most careless observer could 
not be deceived. This cannot be asserted of many 
English Tobys, for they have been so cleverly imi- 
tated that it is difficult for even an old china col- 
lector to be absolutely sure which are old and which 
arenew. « There is often a surprising freshness about 


carries a mug in one hand from which a foaming 
liquid is about to issue. Whether bright in color, 
orsoberly black, the small mug is usually in evi- 
dence. The English Toby is a good fellow, 
although not always pleasant of countenance. 
Sometimes he is hideously crafty and leery. Of 
crude workmanship are many of these gay pieces. 
The clay looks as if modeled by hand, and as if it 
had had but a single firing. The colors are often 
unmixed and appear to have been put on with a 
full brush, drying as they would. 

There are many “points” to be discovered in 
Toby collecting—many degrees to be mastered. 
There is much more than appears on the surface. 
To the untrained eye the jugs look much alike, 
larger or smaller, brighter or duller—but showing 
little variety. Not so to the collector, who makes 
Tobys his hobby. No two, unless they form a pair, 
are identical. Large, small, coarse and fine, they 
will repay the collector who wishes to specialize on 





IF BUILDING 


YOU SHOULD READ 
THE VERDICT OF 


LEADING 
ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the 
leading Architects all over the 
country upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 





‘*Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anything we have seen."’ 

‘“*Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications. 

“*I like them immensely, There should be a large 
field for these.”’ 

“They are all good. There are many piaces where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect.’’ 

‘“*These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I haveseen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them."’ 

**I think these are very pretty. This is splendid. 
These gray Tones cannot be impreved upon.”’ 

**Something the people will take to with great 
avidity."’ 

‘**Beautiful! Does it appeal to me? Very much, 
indeed.’’ 

‘*I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. It is splendid."’ 

‘*These will prove a great success. We have tried 
to get these Tones, but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled, This is a splendid 
collection of samples."’ 

‘* The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.’’ 

**These grays are fine. I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer."’ 

‘*They appeal to me as an architect. All your 
samples are splendid.'’ 

**I am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good.’’ 

**Your samples are beautiful. I have never seen 
any as good. 

**Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them.’’ 

‘**That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. he best I have seen. Yours is a fine 
line of goods.”’ 





If you intend building or re-decorating, permit us 
to send you a sample panel. For two cents each we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 











CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLORSATIN 
The Most Exquisite and Durable FLOOR FINISH 
ever produced. Send for Booklet on the subject. 


27 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 
38 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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Burlington Sliding Blinds 


require no built-in pockets, no trimmings, no 
hinges; are inexpensive and easy to install. 
take up little room. and do not interfere with 
window curtains. Suitable for any window, 
adjustable to admit light from any part of 
window and may be instantly removed. Noth- 
ing to get out of order, rattle or sag. We 
also make Burlington Venetian Blinds, Screens 
and Screen Doors. Made to order only, of any 
size, wood and finish. 

Send for catalogue and estimates 

BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
400 Lake St., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’. EXCHANGE 











OFF ERS to collectors and 

others the best opportun- 
ity in the country for secur- 
ing pieces of furniture, china, 
pewter, Sheffield Plate, Etc. 











It will pay YOU to try it. 
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Virginia HotSprings 
2,500 FEET ELEVATION 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Waters, Baths, Hotels and Scenery Nowhere Equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese palm room. Golf, 
tennis, swimming pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 








THE NEW HOMESTEAD 
greatly improved, is modern in the strictest sense and patron- 
ized by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct N. Y.wire. 
THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
Famed for its Beautiful Scenery 


which operates solid through trains with the most modern 
equipment between New York and Cincinnati, and carry- 
ing Pullman sleepers to and from Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago, has direct connection for the Springs from the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. Stop- 
over allowed at Covington, Va., for Hot Springs on 
through tickets east and west under regular rules. Excur- 
sion tickets on sale at C. & O. offices and principal 
agencies of connecting lines. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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MENNEN Siias 


POWDER 


AT THE SEA SHORE 
Mennen’s will give immediate relief fro 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn and all 
skin troubles. Ourabsolutely non refillable 
box is for your protection. or sale every. 
where or by mail25 cents. Sample free, 


| GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J, 
| rRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM, 
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PRICE CUT IN HALF 


Review of Reviews Regular 
Cosmopolitan Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 00 
The House Beautiful $7. 


SENSATIONAL PRICE } 
FOR A LIMITED TIME § $3.50 


DON'T WAIT:—The cffer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 














































 PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 











ooking Thin and Pale? 


Ve mean your lawn or garden. So would 
t i P 


V 
y you didn’t get enough to eat. 
W e grass or plants usually get water 
during the growing season, fertiliz { 
ften restricted to fall or spring, and | 
int foods are not supplied when | 








led, Now isthe time to assist na- 
vlicious application of some strong, 

nd promotor, such as Pulverized 

) e, to lawn, garden or or 
i. Our Wizard Brand Pulverized 
iure is the only ideal form 














his most effective of natural fertil- 
sy to apply, pleasant to handle. 
strong odor or refuse; BRINGS NO | 
WEEDS 

Le ered anywhere in the U.S east of 
Denver, 84.00 a large barrel, Send money 


rder. Booklet free. 


The Pulverized Manure Company 
24 Exchange Ave. 
Union Stock Yards CHICACO 
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inthis famous china dist rict. “The potteries jogged 
gong in a quiet manner, " says Mr. Binns, “making 
their butter pots and jugs until about the year 1690, 
ghen there comes to Burslem two brothers named 
fiers. They were of Dutch extraction, and had 
come over with W illiam, Prince of Orange. . . . 
In addition to a fine red ware, the Elers made a 
black body, and further are said to have introduced 
the process of salt glazing into St affordshire. 

“The Elers were careful to exclude from the works 
any persons who might carry away the secrets of 
production. Idiots were at a premium, and only 
those who appeared deficient in wit were allowed 
to help. Taking advantage of this, two potters 
named Astbury and ['wytord feigned imbecility 
and succeeded in obtaining employment. They 
remained for some time, and watched secretly and 





Napoleon Toby 


with eager eyes all the delicate manipulations. Both 
benefited by the experience, though the proceeding 
can hardly be pt a creditable one. 

“The ideas emanating from potters at this period 

were mainly suggested by their surroundings. It 
is true that some of the teapots were modeled from 
foreign objects, but the great bulk of the wares 
were purely English. The Elers seem to have 
greatly stimulated the trade in teapots. Numbers 
of these were made both in salt-glazed and lead- 
glazed pottery, and every historical event seemed 
to give birth to a family of new designs. The deeds 
of Admiral Vernon were enshrined in the Portobello 
ware, and later those of Lord Nelson in various 
mugs and devices. Some well-known types of pot- 
tery were created by Thomas Wheildon, who worked 
about 1740. He became known for his beautiful 
tortoise-shell glaze, and for his pineapple, cauli- 
flower, and melon ware, upon which he used a fine 
green glaze. These wares were modeled in the 
form of the fruit or vegetable, and teapots, jugs 
and other articles were worked en simile.” 
_ Mr. Binns reference to the Toby is interesting: 
“The Toby-jug was a type common at this time, 
and many are the amusing quips of which this wort hy 
formed art. Dickens in ‘Barnaby Rudge’ makes 
Gabriel Varden ask Dolly to ‘put Toby this way.’ 
he name is said to be derived from one Toby Fillpot 
or Philpot, a thirsty old soul as e’er drank a bottle 
or fathomed a bowl—as the song runs.’’ The origi- 
nal jug was supposed to be his portrait. 

















From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than One Hundred Thousand Customers Satisfied with 
Our High-Grade Furniture 


Write for Catalogues. The cream of furniture designs of the world brought 


to your door if you address us No. 44 North Ionia Street. 


“ 


Catalogue ‘‘A.’’ library, office, parlor and hall furniture 
Catalogue ‘‘B,"’ dining room furniture. 


Catalogue ‘‘C,’’ bed-room furniture. 


RAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Neglect Your Fire Insurance 
Rather Than Your Painting ’ 


Your house may never burn—fire insurance is merely a wise provision against a remote 
contingency. 

But with regard to paint, “ it is a condition and not a theory that confronts us.” If we don't 
keep our property well painted it will surely deteriorate, and this deterioration can never be 
made good. A house kept in condition with good paint is practically imperishable. “Good 
paint” is paint based on pure linseed oil and OXIDE OF ZINC. 








raeieeeee...| Lhe New Jersey Zinc Co. 
hn hates oon nw 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application. 














' The Scenic Limited” 


New Daylight Train through the Rocky Mountains 





SOLID VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC LIGHTED PULLMAN 


train—Buffet Library and Smoking Car, Dining, Drawing Room, Sleeping and 
Observation Cars. @ No extra fare is charged but only first-class Railroad and 
Pullman tickets will be accepted for passage. @ Train will leave terminals 
on time each day regardless of connections. 





Lv. Denver 8.00 a. m., daily; Ar. Salt Lake City 8.00 a. m. 
Lv. Salt Lake City 6.30 p. m., daily; Ar. Denver 6.30 p. m. 





Inaugurated Sunday, June 3, by the 


Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


for the Tourist Season of 1906 


This train is in addition to the Three Transcontinental Trains 
now being operated each way daily. 
For further information inquire of any D. & R. G. Representative. 


R. C. NICHOL, General Agent S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent 
242 So. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER. COLO. 


“FINEST TRAIN IN THE WEST” 
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EVERGREENS 











nent value and varied attractive- 

ness on the home grounds as the 
hardy conifers. Their textures vary 
from the long pointed needles of the 
pines to the soft feathery leaves of the 
retinosporas and they range in color 
from the light yellows, grays and greens 
to the blues, browns and blacks. They 
can be used as specimens in the garden 
or on the lawn, or as screens, hedges 
and windbreaks. 


We have the largest and finest col- 
tion of specimens in the land. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIS7 


TT sect» is nothing of such perma- 











Cottage Gardens Co. 





Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 











Only a Few Left 
THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Vols. 7, 8, 11, 14 and 15, each, $2.50 
Vols. 16 and 17, bound together, 3.00 
Vols. 18 and 19, “ ” 3.00 














PERFECT mine of information, 

helpful ideas, inspiring sugges- 
tions, for the man and woman who 
think of building. All other voiumes 
are out of print. These few will be 
sold at once. You cannot do better 
than to buy them and put them away 
if you are not planning to build now 
—or read and study them—mark the 
features that appeal to you—even cut 
out details here and there and paste 
them into a scrap-book to form the 
basis of your house when you get 
ready to start it. There are no other 
books to be had—for many times the 


ORDER NOW,—WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS 








Address 
The House Beautiful Company 





Republic Building, Chicago 
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NEW IDEAS IN: WALL PAPER 


HIGH PRICES PAID FOR 


COLONIAL DESIGNS 








HE average purchaser of wall-pape 
upholstery materials is keener about 
elty than about beauty It is to supp 


the demand for novelty in wall-paper hang 

ing that complicated ways of paper al 
devised. 

Panels of white stripes of alternating moire an 


floral designs are used, surrounded by borders 
the same flowers used on the stripes. They 
cut at the edges, so that the separate roses, for 
stance, project over the ; ; 

Then there are panels of more impressive cha 
acter, intended to be used in drawing or dinir 
rooms. In a small room effects of this kind 
be created without great expenditure of money, sa} 
the New York Sun. 

The wall-paper most in demand is the old-fas 
ioned colonial picture paper. These old scenes 
country or sporting life are so much coveted tl 
they are even taken off the walls of old houses ar 
high prices paid for them 
them is costly. For the paper covering one side 
a@ room in an old Deerfield house $700 was pai 
and that did not include the cost of removal 

The present rage for empty rooms has led pe 
ple to take a new view of wall-paper It isinojlongs 
looked on as a decoration, except for rooms t! 


nei 








are to be without pictures or other ornamentat 
on the walls. 
Where pictures are to be hung, plain paper 






pers with small, inconspicuous designs are us¢ 
The papers of vivid colors wriggling |} 
terns, which began to appear a score of years ag 
have had their day. When large figured : 
are selected they are the main decoration of 
walls. 

Persons of moderate means wh¢ e.in fiat 
chiefly interested in getting all they can 
meager sum the landlord allows for decora 
Yet few of them are willing to take the advice 
specialists in wall-paper decorati and fur 
their apartments with one paper or with two sha 
of the same color. 

The sense of space this plan gi the a 
apartment cannot be understood Dy thos¢ 
have not seen the effect. In the common cass 
a drawing-room, dining-r 
as these rooms are arranged in , 
a remarkable difference when all 1 
same paper; but the old fondness for a gre 
and a red dining-room is difficult t« ercomé 

In selecting a singl lor for an entire ay 
ment it is best to fi n a neutral tint; a gr 
cream or yellow, light olive ght brow: Ther 
are shades to which almos iraperies ma} 
suited. The color may be supplied by the 
ings. The draperies may be in contrast or i 
vivid shades of the cardinal color 

As cartridge paper scarce 











for use in halls or bedrooms, it may be reser\ 
the parlor and sitting-ro A paper of the 
shade with a small design may be used for thi 


of the apartments. 
A very bold effect in such a 





manner of decorating her apar that a 
youthful matron recently adopted. She had 
‘ lning-! and draw 
oon which 
DAapeE red ir 
hite cartr 
ini Ww 
1, for the 
ed in the 
\ cherry 
cade silk Chi 
t ne Window 


rooms and tl 
were l 


he process of removing 
yut the drawing-room. 


rit 
The hall and the bed 


room walls were coveret mand. 


th a paper that showed on a thin lattice agai 
cream colored background crimson roses in _ 
“rs, This was, of course, a decoration for pe 
oung wey and, charming as it was, there is littl 
ikelihood that it would not hav m ti 
fter a while. —_ ——— 
he tenant of the apartment was careful not t 
ang any pictures on the walls. The variety that 
he gave to the three separate bedrooms came from 
he drapery. It was made to match some tint jp 
he paper. One room had light green, the color 
f the lattice; a second a deep cream, like the back- 
round of the paper and the third a green that ex- 
»tly matched the leaves on the"flowers. 
More enduring, and undoubtedly more guited 
) the abode of older persons, was an apartment 
ith its two principal rooms papered in a cartri 
mmbination of pale gray and palejyellow. The 
me shades were used on the hall and bedrooms 
a paper, of undefined Japanese pattern. 
The color was supplied by the draperies in all 
it They were the same color 
the yellow walls. Contrast was supplied in the 
her rooms by red, blue, and old rose hangings in 
ton goods and cretonne. 
Such a scheme of color would never grow weari- 
me, while the pink and white might soon:pall on 
se compelled to see it all the time. ; 
[he fashions in upholstery goods change, and so 
) the forms in which they are made up. The 
t conspicuous change in the fashions of uphol- 
ery this year was the return of the lambrequin. 
The new style lambrequin is not a very preten- 
ious affair in comparison with its predecessor of 
irty years ago. The valance for a small room 
yuld not be more than eight inches deep. It 
be perfectly straight or cut into the shape of a 
1 at the center. 
e silk and cloth material called armure looks 
ly well made up for window curtains in this 
The only ornamentation on the valance is 
npe about the edges. It is made in silk and of 
same color. Sometimes there is a stripe of 
npe down the inside edge of each curtain, but 
it 18s not so common, 
[he same fashion is used for cretonnes, in which 
se the valance is always edged with cotton guim 
1de up in the various colors in the design of the 
onne. The guimpe down the front is seen fre- 
| these cretonne curtains, but it is not 80 
there as on the valance. 
n spite of the protestations of the salesmen, even 
heaviest of cretonnes needs lining. In fact, 
ire no curtains that are not better when lined 
they are used as sash curtains. 
The art of making up curtains even by an inex- 
workman may be counted on as half the 








st of the material. 
[The new-fashioned lambrequin is made on 4 
yard and hangs over the top of the window so as 


conceal the curtain poles. This is a pleasant 


ange after the recent preponderance of gilt poles 

1 rings in all decorations for the windows during 
he past decade 

\s a part of the general scheme of harmony, lace 
Only the panel curtain 


irtains have gone too. 

ing straight down 
the glass is now 
sed in rooms of state 
th the heavy curtains 
f brocade, tapestry or 
lvet.as the case may 

next the room. This 
certainly more digni- 
ed if not more beauti- 


} 





More liberty is taken 
ith sleeping rooms. 
ven there, however, 
lain effects are in de- 
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Advice to Buyers of 
Rugs 


wHAT TO BUY AND WHAT TO AVOID 


UGS are among the most important items 

on the house-furnishing bill, and the choos- 

ing of them is likely to give trouble to 

the woman unacquainted with the rel- 

ative merits of modern, antique, domes- 
tic, and imported floor coverings. There have 
been cases, in fact, in which choosing floor coverings 
has outclassed in importance choosing an Easter 
hat, says an Eastern paper 

Chairs and tables in all stages of youth and old 
age may be picked up at bargain sales, and made 
to do good service for years. Not so standard 
makes of rugs. Few women care to buy a partly 
worn rug unless it is an antique, and the average 
housekeeper is not looking for antiques. What is 
more, the average housekeeper of moderate means 
would better refuse to be cajoled into buying partly 
worn rugs. . 

When a rug reaches the zenith of its, career 
the partly worn stage — it may present a fairly 
good appearance, an almost as good as new look 
calculated to deceive the inexperienced buyer. 
Nevertheless, its descent from that point to old age 
is rapid. 
. “a chat about his stock a dealer remarked that 

rhaps the most difficult purchasers to deal with 
were the newly married, for the reasons, first, that 
they knew absolutely nothing about rugs, and, 
second, that they were so extremely polite to each 
other. 


“Not for worlds,’’ said he, ‘‘ will one come out 


and contradict the other in the.salesman’s pres- 
ence, or give a decided opinion for fear it won't be 


the opinion of the other. 
“ Do you like that rug?’ asks the bride. 
“ ‘T like it if you do,’ answers the man. 
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Are you planning to have casement windows 
in your new house and in doubt as to their 
great superiority in every respect to the ugly } 
old style guillotine sash? 

Have you casements in your present home 
which give you trouble ? 

IF so, you cannot afford to delay a day in send- 
ing for our illustrated booklet on casements. 
You need it now. 


HE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 
Dept. A. 


17 Van Buren St., Chicago 

















Historic Styles in Furniture 


NOW READY 
190 Pages 100 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 
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A scientific 


skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 
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Takes pleasure in announcing 
that it has opened an 
Eastern advertising 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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The New England Office 
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lath. 


Board 


is made of felt and stucco rolled into sheets. 





Modern 
Building 
Construction 


of the best type requires the 
use of Sackett Plaster 


Board because it makes better 
walls and partitions than are 
possible with either wood or metal 


Its superiority is recognized by the great maiori 

of first-class builders and architects. It is used nm natn mabe 

institutions and commercial buildings of every sort. 
The Savoy Theatre, New York, The Marlboro, 

Hotel at Asbury Park and the Naval Acad- 

amy at Annapolis are types of important 

constructions for which Sackett Plas- 

ter Board was selected after exhaustive 

competitive tests. 


Sackett Plaster 


These sheets are nailed to the studding and RY |) 
present a hard, smooth service to which the a* 
plaster adheres perfectly. The finished wall ; “|. 
or partition is non-inflammable and can be BAN ‘I: 
depended upon never to warp or crack. i 
These are but suggestions. Full explanations 7 
a | = many on se <= 4 7 
new and novel building materia! wi ma ggsh “4° — 
to your address on request. Write ~t to Res 4 
Grand Rapids Plaster Company, He 4. 
Western Sales Agents, Grand Rapids, Mich. ¥ A il. 
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“The woman pushes the rug aside and begins 
all over on another which the man has admired. 

“ ‘George, dear, if you prefer that rug it will suit 
me just as well as the other,’ she says. 

“*T want you to pick out the one you like best; 
whichever suits you will suit me,’ protests the man. 

“And so it goes on for hours, or at least it seems 
like hours to a busy salesman. 

“Five years later, though, when the same pair 
comes around it is easier to sell to them, and it is 
not hard to tell, either, which of the pair is boss 
when selecting house furnishings. Sometimes it 
is the man, but oftener the woman. 

“ «T will take that,’ she says with decision, after 
looking over the stock of rugs within her price, 
and the man keeps still. 

“‘Strange to say, nearly all newly married people 
of small means choose a red rug. 

“ ‘Tt looks so cheerful,’ they say. 

“‘No, not by any means is it the best choice. For 
long and hard wear solid colors and two-toned 
effects would better be avoided, for the reason that 
they show dust and footmarks and threadbare spots 
sooner than patterns of mixed colors, and small 
patterns always wear better than large ones. 

“The newest designs in low-priced rugs? Un- 
questionably quite small designs have the lead with 
customers who live in cities, but now, as always, 
people of moderate means living in the country or 
a suburb prefer large floral designs which represent 
nature. believe if some of our suburban custo- 
mers were obliged to select one of those small con- 
ventional designs they would be quite unhappy. 

“Manufacturers know this, so do the retailers, 
consequently the stock of every New York concern 
which deals in domestic rugs and the cheaper vari- 
ties of imported rugs includes many patterns which 
are not strictly fashionable. 

‘“But from a fashionable standpoint rug pat- 
terns, except those in period designs, are smaller 
than they have been in some time. A remarkable 
feature of the latest output of rugs of domestic 
manufacture, like Anglo-Persian and French Wil- 
ton, for instance, is the wonderful varieties which 
are copies of genuine Persian rugs and of period 
effects formerly obtainable only in rugs costin 
anywhere from several hundred to several thousan 
dollars each.”’ 
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“Tf a purchaser of modest means should 
to you for help in choosing floor covering 
apartment or a small house what would you 
gest?’’ the dealer was asked 

“Tf it were a summer cottage an 
consideration, I would recommend for bedrooms 
well as for the porch, Algerian rugs made of « 
fiber and fiber rugs made of wood pulp, either 
which will last for at least three seasons and wl 
are uncommonly artistic both in designs and ¢ 
and almost cheap. An Algerian, for exam} 
9 by 12 feet, costs $20; a 3 by 6 foot size costs 
$3.50. A wood fiber rug 9 by 12 { may be 
for $10. 

“We have customers who even use these 
in their dining-rooms in summer Che 
come in blue and white, red and white, gr 
and white, in Japanese, and in « 
designs.’’ 

Mazook rugs, made of cocoa fiber in two t 
with patterns of plain centers and fancy bord 
her. and there on a colored surface; pilgrim rugs 
mottled greens and of browns trimmed with wl 
and not unlike rag carpet minus the haphazard 
rangement of colors; and a third variety of 
rug resembling Wilton rugs or uncut velvet, al 
be had in rose, in red, in two shades of blue ar 
shades of 


i coolness v 





fiber 1 


mventl 






reen, the borders relieved with sc1 
designs an Grecian patterns done in white 
also pointed out as being among the best 


rugs for summer wear. 
“Body brussels rugs continued the de 







“are the standby of housekeepers who cai 
afford a big outlay for { coverings. These w 
stand as much hard usage as any rug on the ma 
they look well in any room, even a nursery, 

far as designs go some of the latest examples 








reproductions of real Persians whi $500 
more. A first quality body brussels su 
for dining-room, living-room, parl or bed 
costs only $24. 

“The Axminster is another low-priced rug 1 
wears well, and in which this season both Or 
designs in dark, rich colors, and designs tr: 
the lightest of colors, conventional designs a 


floral designs are ali reproduced fo 
of $19 for a 9 by 12 size, $17 for a1 
by 10 feet 6 inch size. There can be no doubt t 


L 


medium dark, small designs in which a 00d deal 


f red and green are mixed wear the best. 

Che Smyrna rug is also a good wearer, becays 
is reversible and seamless, even to the comemn 
which the miter, or corner seam, is done away 

Che Smyrna was one of the first rugs mad, 
id its popularity has never waned, even though 
is searcely suitable for a dining-room. The i 
xamples in this year’s designs are of rich Orienta| 
loring, which cost for first quality, 9 by 12 foot 
re, $28; second quality, $21.50. y 
The housekeeper with $35 to spend for g 9 by 
foot rug can’t do better than get a Royal Wilton 
d if she can spend $43.50 let her select a Welling. 
mn Wilton, unless the rug is wanted for a dining. 
in a 


> 


om. Wilton rugs have too much nap to use 
lining-room., 
‘By the way, all wool ingrain rugs 


art squares 
“y are called oqunes 


- have a tremendous vogue at this 
son for sleeping-rooms, and some of the designs 
uld deceive a novice into believing that the art 
lares were body brussels. Look at that, for ex- 
he design pointed out was of small diamonds 
f dark green and écru mixed framed in a green 


\ best quality art square 9 by 12 feet is only 
» smaller ones proportionately low,’’ said the 
ig seller ‘Customers who can afford to buy im. 
I rugs of high grade ask for Turkish, Persian, 








ndid Turkish rug of the dimensions | 
yted costs from $100 to $175, and for |i- 
’ or living-room there is nothing better, in my 

yn \ Kermanshah rug, the best grades of 

can hardly be had under $300, and the Khor- 
san or modern Persian, slightly lower in price, 
n’t | for wear in 








be beat for drawing-room wear 

, in fact. 

And there are varieties of the modern Persian 

»w as $150, the designs of which are exquisite, 

wearing qualities tip top. For dining-rooms 
braries there is a Persian make called Gheora- 
which has given and is giving tremendous sat- 

n in the New York market. 

a hall there is no better wearing moderate- 

rug than the Afghan, which in dark, rich 
17 by 10 feet costs about $55.’’ 


room 


OLD CURTAIN FASHIONS BACK 


THE CORNICE REVIVED AFTER LONG 


“ EVER throw anything away,” was the 
advice of a decorator to the Sun re- 
porter. “However ugly it may be, 
there is a practical certainty that it 
will come into style again. It would 

not surprise me to see in a few years that black 

walnut was again in demand, hideous as we 

thought it at one time. A fashion needs only a 

certain period to repose to come into vogue again. 

The black walnut will be due after a while.” 

These observations were made in the course of a 
conversation about the renewed favor of cornices. 

Twenty years ago a curtain cornice filled with 
horror persons who followed fashion in furniture. 
Cornices were popular long before the Victorian 
period, though they are commonly called a Victorian 
ornament. It was during the second half of the 
last century that they were discarded as not being 
in keeping with modern taste, and curtains began 
to be hung directly from the brass or wooden poles 
still in use. 

The returning favor of the curtain cornice showed 
itself first last winter. A new hotel which is sup- 
posed to represent the last word in tasteful and 
unostentatious decoration had all its rooms sup- 
plied with cornices made of the same cloth used as 
the window curtains. 

This form of cornice became very popular last 
winter. Even more admired are the old-fashioned 
brass and gilt cornices of colonial days. 

The originals are to-day so rare as to be almost 
unattainable, so reproductions are manufactured 
which show every style in this old mode. 

Like so much colonial art, these cornices show 





very distinct evidence: 
there are even patterns that date a 
the days of Louis XV Whether cornices 
used in that period is by no means certain, alt! 
it is probable that they did take in the home 
less wealthy families the place of the heavy tar 
try and brocades used in the palaces 

All the patterns are |] h it 
some have been simplified, as m 
designs have been for American us¢ 

There are cases in which the chast¢ 1 sin 
styles are much more attractive and in a way n 
more appropriate to certain conditions. It mig 
well be that an imported Louis XV. corn 
not be so well suited to an American draw 
as one of the modified form 

There are probably old cornices of t 
in garrets and cellars that will not come to light 
it is better known that the n | 





i) 





favor. Then they will be put on the n 

Just now there are only the reproductions, Tt 
are naturally not intenced for large or exper 
homes. They are essentially modest 


DISUSE 


hese cornices are especially effective in country 
hen the curtains under them are of chintz 
fashion of the period in which these cor- 
used. 
not necessary to draw back the curtains, 
this was undoubtedly the custom when 
se cornices were the fashion, as the use of the 
tair shows. These are also manv- 
ow to go with the curtains. They were 
as the cornices at one time, but, like 
went the way of all such decorations. 
Sometimes the lambrequin is edged with guim 
the same shade as the cloth, but that should 
a contrasting tint, as the curtains are 
) be very simple. Frequently the lambre- 
ot edged at all, nor are the sides of the cur- 
nished withaguimpe. Naturally, such simple 
tains are usually made of cotton or cotton and 
as the design is not suited to a costly material. 
r bedrooms the brass and gilt cornices may be 
| without sash curtains, and simply with the 
ite cotton or muslin curtain falling directly 
he cornice. This is especially pretty when 
hite muslin curtains are ornamented with 4 
the edges. This ruffle should not be less 
hree inches deep. 
In this case, it is better to go contrary io the old 
litions of the cornice and let the curtains fall 
raight, not drawing them back, but making them 
ve also for sash curtains. For heavy curtains 
t are to be drawn back there is a brass prong 
is modeled directly on the old-fashion 
s once thought a necessary part of all window 


lipment. 
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A UNIQUE SUMMER COTTAGE 


N the foot-hills of the Santa Cruz mountains 
stands one of the most interesting cottages 
It is built on a side- 


I have seen anywhere. 

hill in such a way that, 

from one point of view, 
it reminds one of an artistic 
pird-house in midair. — 

From the upper side of 
the hill, however, although 
you look up to it from the 
road, it is only a gradual as- 
cent to where the cottage 
stands beneath the wide 
spread branches of a great 
live-oak tree. But what at- 
tracted special attention to 
this little cottage, was that it 
was built entirely of doors, 
the walls, partitions, and even 
the ceiling, being just a suc- 
cession of large doors fresh 
from the factory. The front 
is the width of nine doors, 
while it is eight the other 
way, making a well-propor- 
tioned building The doors are 
set in the frame-work in such 
away that the reverse side 
makes a paneled interior, 
which is not only unique, but 
strikingly attractive. There 
isa partition directly 
through the center, from 


front to back, and on one side of this, across the 
other way, another, making a large living-room, 
with a good sized bedroom and kitchen adjoining. 
These partitions and the entire ceiling are made of 
the same size and style of doors, all waxed to bring 
The long upper panels 


out the grain of the wood. 
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By HALE COOK 





are taken out of the doors, for the windows, a tran- 
som opening over each. The outer doors are all 
French windows, which also have a transom for 
ventilation. The owner has a large residence in 
the little city of San Jose, and a cottage by the sea, 
but she built this as a stopping place between the 


two, and calls it her 
cost, for material and putting u 
was $600. 


‘* play house.’’ The entire 


of the cottage, 


The*doors were bought at a bankrupt 


sale, for one dollar each, 
which made the cost of ma- 
terial much less than it 
would otherwise have been, 
even with ordinary lumber, 
for the extra finish on the 
panels did away with the 
expense of plaster and paper, 
for the interior. 


Silverware in the hands of 
arts and crafts workers east 
and west is taking on new 
developments. From Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., come punch- 
bowls, milk-jugs and the like, 
shapely but absolutely plain 
They are apparently ham- 
mered out from the flat, 
though in some pieces the 
marks of the ham.er are 
buffed off; they rely entirely 
upon the beauty of surface 
and color, unmarred by orna- 
ment. Evidently the makers 
thoroughly feel the quality of 
the metal. Something of the 
sturdy naiveté of their work 
is suggested by their foreign 
sounding names: C.G. Fors- 


sen, Karl Leinon, Frons Gyllenbey. 








“Say, I came to this dance without an invita- 
tion.” —“‘So did I. 
body stopped me. 
My wife’s giving the dance.”— Cleveland Leader. 


How did you work it?”—“ No- 
How did you?”’—‘‘Same way. 


Doors that are Beautiful and Useful 











Beautiful doors make your home more attractive, and add to its elegance and refine- 


ment. 
booklet showing many new styles of beautiful doors, and ex- 
plaining how you can know you get the quality you pay for. 


Morgan Hardwood Veneered Doors are beautiful in de- 

sign, unequalled in construction and elegance of finish, 
and are made to correspond with the architectural features of 
the house. Made in Colonial, Renaissance, Empire, Crafts- 
man, and many other styles for inside and outside use. Sold 
under a guarantee to replace, free of cost, any door that fails 
to give entire satisfaction. 


\\ Architects and builders are urged to write for our 64- 
it page catalogue entitled “The Perfect Door,” sent free 
where the request is written on business stationery. 


The Morgan Company 
| Dept. E 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Write to-day for a copy of “The Door Beautiful,” a handsome illustrated 








Distributing Points: Morgan Sash & Door Co., 22nd and Union Sts., Chicago, Ill.; Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; The Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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“Were you frightened when you arose to 


a make 
ur first speech?”—‘ What should frighten me?” 
The audience? “The ¢ audie ence left as 800N ag 
t name was announced.’ -Cleveland Plain 
thby ‘ad a beard like yours once, but when 

found what ' mi ude me look like I got it cut of” 

ssy An’ I ’ad a face like yours once, an ” when 
ind I couk tn get it cut off I grew a beard.” 

- Punch, 
} Reporter —‘Uncle, to what do you attribute 


ir long life?” Oldest Inhabitant —‘] don’t 
v yit, young feller. They’s several of these 
nt-medicine companies that’s dickerin’ with 
Chicago Tribune. 

Goode (a clergyman’s wife) —‘‘ My husband 
lways says a short prayer before each meal.” 
ew indignantly) —-‘‘ Well, he needn’t 
sich precautions phwile I’m at th’ range: 

no cookin’-school gradooate!’”’— Puck, 





TIT FOR TAT 
he doctors gave him up, but he 
Retaliated then; 
He gave the doctors up, you see, 
And now he’s well again. 


- Philadelphia Le dger, 


the time of year,’’ said the suburban 
when I like to get out and dig up the 
s round So do I,’’ ‘answered Mr. Foozling. 
That’s the reason I am trying to play golf.’— 
2 Star. 


Young Lady to Clerk in Bookstore.—“ I am look- 
r something suitable for an old gentleman 
been married fifty years. Can you sug- 
thing?’ Clerk (promptly)—‘ ‘A Half 


f Conflict.’ ’’—Lijfe. 


And you say you lost your position by the great 


The most exquisite cleanliness is necessary in the care of bottles rthquake in San Francisco?’ inquired the kind 
and other utensils used in the preparation of a baby’s food. ly Yes, mum,’’ Teplied Frayed Franklin, 
: . . . Wha waa » + 9)? “ nig aslea } 
For this purpose, there is nothing quite so good as lvory Soap What was your position ? I wuz asleep ins 
: : : xt de time, mum.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
Dissolve a few shavings of Ivory Soap in a quart of hot water 
Rinse the bottles with cold water, wash them inside and out in the I’ve called,’’ said the lady, ‘‘to thank you for 
Ivory Soap suds, and then scald with boiling water. Pitchers, Pe ote byt you gave my ‘History of Female Suffrage, 


the way, you had one odd typographical 


bowls and spoons should be cleansed in the same way. Boil the re eae | spoke of me as ‘a new ee 
rubber tops of nursing-bottles once a day besides washing them E riter.’’ lhat’s so,’’ replied the literary editor, 
turned inside out. ie. hysterical’ should be spelled with a y.’’ — Phila- 


1 Ledger 
‘* How to Bring Upa Baby ’ ’ contains 40 pages of valuable ii informa . ’ 
the care of children. Every phase of the subject is cover 


Dress, Cleanliness, Ventilation, The Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nos ‘Teet lait é 





stores sell ice cream, soda water, confec- 


and Nails. Full of helpful suggestions and sound advice. Charmingly ie nery, and’a lot of other things that are not medi- 
trated. Sent free on application to THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., ¢ é sine.’ 1id the man who complains. “That's 


wered the pharmacist. “But most of 
‘ely to,lead to the consumption of med- 
W W eahingion Star. 


MYRA 
a new servant-girl, Myra, 
id lots of trouble to hyra; 
She broke all our china, 
f% I wanted to fina, 


Ivory Soap—9943160 Per Cent. “a 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid THE House Beau t to subscrit But couldn’t — so we had tofyra! 
to any part of the United States or Canada; to until ordered discont 1. A bla | ae -Town Topics. 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, however, sent vapor tee vata that t pre} ] Keeping boarders,’’ observed the landlady, 
$2.50. subscription has expil i oon makes a woman coldly prac tical.’’ “Yes 
F F . Advertising rates to be had cati ' SE Seg ee od tl 1 bachelor, “but 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- . * : é ,’ rejoined the cynical bachelor, “bu 
an te Deiieaa Tash “1 me ck THE House BeavtT! t responsi- J t's no reason why the soup and coffee she dis- 
ess made by registered letter, or by check,  bje for manuscripts and trations submitt shc nald be practically cold.’’—Chicago Daily 
express order, or postal order. ; but uses all due caution in t ea ) \ 
When a change of address is desired, both Entered at the Cl go J ( is Sex 
the old and the new address should be given. class matter. engaging cook tam “Why did you 
The trade supplied by the American News Copyright, 1906. Trad | tered 4 place?’ Bridget Maloney — 01 
Company and its branches. rights reserved. mistress said she cudn’t do widout me, 
me to the conclusion that Oi was worth mor 
The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago she was givin’ me, and Oi lift at wanst! 
/ Ue-Un 
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Cottage 
Sewing Table 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty is Cottage 
Furniture 











IMPLICITY of design makes a silent 

appeal to persons who admire the 
substantial and prompts one to consider 
our furniture as adapted to the adorn- 
ment of every home. 

Furniture may be obtained from us 
in the unfinished state to be finished to 
match intcrior decorations. Postal re- 
quest will bring pictures of 150 distinc- 
tive pieces to assist in making a selection. 
Visitors are requested to inspect speci- 
men pieces displayed in our warerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 














St. Louis 


: css * Rigs that Run” 
Yew? 
—; a VE, 2 4-CYLINDER 










ON'T neglect to investigate the New Type Fifteen 30-34 H. P. Four Cylinder St. 
Louis Touring Car, if you contemplate purchasing an automobile. It has many superior 
features you should know about. The dependable car of the season—easy to operate, 

economical to maintain, noiseless, powerful and fast. Write for new catalog. 

Sliding Gear Transmission—3 speeds forward and reverse. Direct Bevel Gear Drive. 
Speed, 4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. Wheel base, 106 inches. Carries five passengers 
comfortably. Wheels, wood artillery, 32-inch, with 4-inch tires. Beautifully finished body, 
luxuriously upholstered. Fully equipped, $2200. 

Type Sixteen—32-36 H. P., Four Cylinder, 1 10-inch Wheel Base, complete, $2500. 


Be sure to write today for our new descriptive catalog and mention edition “H ;"° it will pay you to 
investigate The St. Louis “ Rigs That Run.” 


St. Louis Motor Car Company 
Peoria, Illinois 


If you live in or near any of the following cities call on our agent and have the “St. 
Louis” demonstrated. 


NEW YORK.—New York Motor Car Co. PHILADELPHIA~—St. Louis Agency Co. 
CHICAGO—St. Louis Motor Car Co. ST. LOUIS—Delmar Garage. 

BOSTON—The L. M. Cotton Co. SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco Auto Co. 
LOS ANGELES—W. B. Palmer and Co. NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Motor Car Co. 


AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY CITY 
General Sales Offices, 1229-1231 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
PRICE $1.60 Net. Postage 14 cents Extra. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, 


CHICAGO 











R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 

















35-40 Horse Power 
Price, $2,500 


No car ever placed on the market has exceeded the enviable record of this model 
of the Rambler line. 

In every contest of note during the present year it has been among the winners 
in classes far exceeding it in price and rated power. 

An examination will convince, or full particulars are at your service. 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin. 
Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


EST A I OS —— SES 
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